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The Women Engine-Drivers of Serbia 



So far from there being unemployment in the Serbian part of Yugo-Slavia, there are not 
enough men to do the necessary work of the country, and as more engine-drivers are 
required on the railways than can be found, girls are being taught to drive the locomotives 
and fill the vacant places. Here we see some of Serbia’s women engine-drivers 


A STORY OF THE GREAT FLOOD 


A LOCARNO FOR 
THE BIRDS 

100 SACRIFICED FOR THE 
RACE 

Terns Found Not Guilty ot the 
Fishermen’s Charge 

A YEAR’S TRIAL 

Without the wave of a wing or the 
peck of a beak, the terns of Biakcney 
feint have saved their, lives and won a 
splendid victory. 

They are proved not guilty of the 
serious charge of ruining the ; flat-fish 
industry of this ancient Norfolk port. 

For the last 25 years the breeding- 
ground of the terns at Biakcney Point 
lias been officially protected, with the 
result that their numbers have shown 
a gratifying increase. Throughout this 
period, however, the harvests of plaice, 
bounders, and other flat-fish decreased. 
As terns feed from the sea, what could 
be more natural than for the fishermen 
to' assume that the increase of birds 
accounted for the decrease in flat-fish ? 

Smallest Flat-fish Harvest 

Obviously the birds do not take adult 
plaice and flounders, but, said the 
fishermen, they do take the young ones. 
.The smallest flat-fish harvest on record 
brought matters to a head last year, 
and there was a fear that tlio terns might 
have to go. But the Locarno spirit 
prevailed there before ever diplomacy 
had heard of Locarno as a meeting-place. 

The result was that the .National 
Trust and the fishermen each appointed 
its own watcher, and each shot one tern 
a week and sent the body to a famous 
scientist, who examined the crop of 
evefy bird so procured. The trial has 
been in progress for a year, and now we 
have the verdict. Not a single tern 
examined had eaten a flat-fish. A 
hundred birds had lost tlieir lives, but 
the good name of the race was saved. 

What a splendid vindication of modern 
scientific, methods of inquiry we have 
here. Every species of bird' similarly 
examined in previous years has come 
out of the ordeal with at least a right to 
live ; rooks, larks, woodpeckers," and so 
on. It is sad to remember that in the 
past wrongly suspected birds were shot 
down to the point of extermination. 

Animals Tried in Courts 

Earlier still all animals accused of 
offence were tried in courts of Church law, 
with lawyers on each side, the arguments 
lasting years, at enormous cost to the 
villages or parishes concerned. 

Such trials were in force for hundreds 
of years and all derive from a terrible 
law o'f-Moses, found in the 21st Chapter 
of Exodus, that if an ox gore a man or a 
woman to death it shall be stoned, to 
death, and, if it have a reputation for 
goring, then its master also shall be 
stoned to death. 

We order these tilings better nowa¬ 
days, and the terns may well rejoice at 
the new Locarno spirit. 


T he- tragedy of the Dolgarrog Flood is 
; now an old story, but we must tell a 
dramatic tale that came out only the 
other day at the inquest on poor little 
Betty Brown, four years old. 

Betty lived with her father and mother 
and sister Margaret at one of the 
bungalows, and it was Mr. Brown who 
told the story. 

He was in the house when he saw a 
torrent in the road, swirling into his 
garden! At first he did not realise what 
-was happening, and he ran to warn his 
neighbours. Returning, lie found his 
wife and Margaret outside. The mother 
ran in and, seizing a coat, wrapped it 
round four-year-old Betty and brought 
her out. The father looked out and saw 
death coming in a vast waste of water. 
It seemed to be safer in another bunga¬ 
low, and, taking Betty, lie sliouted above 
the roar for those who were there, to 
follow him. It appears that Mrs. Brown 
went back for something. As Mr. Brown 
looked round for her he saw his bungalow 


slide away in the flood. He never saw 
his wife again. 

In the frightful panic of the moment 
he gripped the child in his arms more 
tightly and tried to think what to do. 
That second a black torrent swept the 
poor refugees off their feet. The second 
bungalow went. Something must have 
struck the'fatlier, for lie knew nothing 
more till lie came to his senses gasping, 
half-blinded in the flood. 

Then it' came to liis dazed senses that 
the last thing he could remember was 
hugging little Betty as the torrent came 
upon them, and he saw the bungalow 
sliding away. Now his arms were empty. 
A' night of unspeakable horror passed 
over him. Not till the next morning did 
he know that Margaret was safe. She 
had managed to climb on to the school- 
house roof. . 

Such was the tragic doom that swept 
over that happy household. It is good 
to think that the two sorrowing ones 
have each other for. comfort. 


THE ASSEGAI THAT 
FAILED 

GREAT-GRANDMOTHER 
GEISING’S STORY 

Looking Back Over Ninety 
Years of Life in Africa 

BEGINNINGS OF THE 
BOER NATION 

When Great-grandmother Geising died 
in Johannesburg last month all the old 
Boers of the Transvaal mourned, for she 
was one of the last links with the be¬ 
ginnings of the Dutch Boers as a nation. 

With them when,they set out on the 
Great Trek to the north to find a new 
country of their own, north of Cape 
Colony, she went with her mother and 
father. That was the year after the 
Victorian Era began, and she was the 
same age as Queen Victoria. 

The Place of Weeping 

Many times the old lady told her 
grandchildren, and her great-grand¬ 
children, the story of that tragic journey 
into the black heart of South Africa, 
where Dingaan and his Zulu inipis waited 
to ambush them. She was with Piet 
Retief’s party, 'and at Wccnen, called to 
this day the Place cf Weeping, the black 
warriors fell upon them as they passed 
the ford in their oxen-drawn wagons. 

The Voortrekkcrs, as the migrating 
Boers were called, were hopelessly out¬ 
numbered, but even the women armed 
themselves with axes in that desperate 
stand. The girl’s mother was killed 
before her eyes. A Zulu warrior seized 
the girl Herself and was drawing back 
his assegai to slay, her when a Voor- 
trekker shot him down. She escaped 
tlic spear-thrust by a hair’s breadth, but 
the massacre was not over, if she had 
not crawled under a heap of dead she 
would not have lived to tell the tale 
eighty-seven years after. 

The Zulu Waterloo 

Eighty-seven years—-the life of a 
nation ! She saw ether Voortrekkers,. 
undismayed by this massacre, press on 
and inflict a terrible reprisal on Dingaan 
and his Zulus at Blood River. It was the 
Zulu Waterloo. The Boers yearly com¬ 
memorate the battle as Dingaan’s Day. 

Thereafter they established them¬ 
selves north of the Yaal, and in the 
Transvaal planted their farms from 
Johannesburg to Pretoria. The okl lady 
lived on through all their struggles ; she 
wa3 107 when she died. Her husband 
died before the last Boer War, and he 
was within a year of being, like her, a 
centenarian. He is said to have fought 
in Bluclier’s army ' against Napoleon, 
Her son, a mere stripling of seventy-four 
years, was born when the Boers were a 
settled people, but lie had to fight for 
them in nine Kaffir wars. 

What a link with the past old Catrina 
Geising was. The shadow of death 
passed her by and never returned til! 
nearly ninety years bad gone. 
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THE UNKNOWN RAY 

IS THERE ANOTHER 
FORM OF MATTER ? 

Latest Ideas ot the Explorers 
of the Atom 

REMARKABLE POWERS OF 
PENETRATION 

Wliat is it that fills the space between 
the stars ? - , 

It is possible that an answer offered 
by Dr. R. A. Millikan, of California 
University, may change the whole 
direction of thought of those who are 
seeking to understand the nature of 
matter. Dr. Millikan suspects that -it 
is filled by a finer kind of matter than 
any previously imagined. When. Sir 
William Crookes first speculated on the 
glow which fills vacuum tubes when 
electricity is. forced through them, he 
named it the Fourth State of Matter. 
Dr. Millikan’s discovery might be a 
Fifth State of Matter. 

Smaller Than an Electron 

The work of the scientific men who 
followed Crookes, and among whom 
Ramsay and Rutherford and Millikan 
have been pioneers, has identified 
Crookes’s Fourth State of Matter with 
electrons, the atoms of electricity which 
bind together by their movement the 
atoms of matter. Dr. Millikan’s dis¬ 
covery points to something which is, 
perhaps, smaller than an electron, and 
lias a higher speed of flight than most 
electrons. He speaks of it as a new 
kind of ray, a hundred times more 
penetrating than X-rays. It w T as be¬ 
cause of these singular powers that it 
was discovered. 

The X-rays will pass through sub¬ 
stances that stop ordinary light, and the 
usual way of explaining this is to say 
that the wave-length of X-rays is so 
very much smaller than that of light 
rays that they can make their way in 
between the atoms and molecules of 
coarse matter which stop light rays. 

Through Six Inches of Lead 

The Gamma and Beta rays of radium 
have penetrating powers that are similar, 
and for the - same reason ; they are 
shorter in wave-length. All three, X- 
ravs, Beta rays, and Gamma rays, 
might be pictured as small things 
slipping through a mesh of matter too 
fine for light rays. Dr. Millikan’s new' 
penetrating rays can go through a 
still finer mesh. They can pass through 
six inches of solid lead, whereas half-an- 
incli will stop an X-ray. 

How these rays come into existence 
can only be pictured by remembering 
that when the atoms of radium break 
up there is an enormous burst of energy 
in the course of which parts of ■ the 
radium atom and electrons are sent 
Hying. It is these electrons, in the 
form of Beta rays; which have penetrat¬ 
ing powers like those of X-rays. 

A Tremendous Explosion 

The explosion of an atom, of radium 
is a tremendous loosening of energy. 
It is only because the atom itself is so 
small that we do not suffer from the 
disruption, which, size for size, is. in¬ 
conceivably more violent than the 
explosion of a ton of dynamite. But 
Dr. Millikan’s flying penetrating rays 
must be set in motion by an explosion 
even more violent than that of the 
atom of radium. He imagines that it 
is not an atom which explodes, but the 
nucleus of an atom. By coihparison 
we might picture the effect of blowing 
up not one of the Sun’s planets, but the 
Sun itself. 

The result of this explosion of the 
very core of unnumbered unknown 
atoms is to fill all space with flying 
fragments. They- may be no smaller 
than. electrons, which are the smallest 
tilings that science has measured, but 
they must fly faster than any electron 
that lias been examined. They travel 
...i light travels, though they cannot 


BEES-OF-ALL-WORK 

A Lesson for Us from 
the Hive 

THE WORKER WHO. GAN 
DO EVERYTHING 

Not without reason do we speak of 
the busy bee. 

Professor G. A. Rasch, who observes 
the life of the bee through the windows 
of a glass hive, finds that the hardest 
worked domestic servant has the easier 
time by comparison. Sweeping out the 
nursery, cleaning up the scullery, light¬ 
ing the fire, helping nurse, going out to 
market, giving a hand in the kitchen, and 
taking over the duties of the policeman ; 
all these things are in the day’s work 
for .a worker-bee. . 

What is more singular is that, though 
the well-being of the hive is managed 
by the most precise subdivision of 
labour, every worker-bee learns to do 
all the separate tasks, and can take 
over any one of them. 

Naturally they begin young, and their 
first tasks are those of cleaning-up the 
cells which are to be the nurseries of 
the baby-bees, while their last one, 
after they have learnt to go out into the 
world and become honey-winners, is to 
act as. policemen to guard the hive and 
throw out unauthorised insects. But 
all has to be learnt in less than a month, 
for the bee seldom lives longer than 
35 days, and at 55 is a very, very old 
woman. On her tombstone might' be 
written. The work is never ending, and 
the resting-time is slight. 

GOOD IDEA FROM JAPAN 
Exchange of Trees 

We should be grateful to Mr, Inoshita 
of Tokio, Japan, for he has suggested 
a delightful plan by which to bring 
beauty to London. 

He is the chief superintendent of the 
Bureau of Parks of the Japanese capital, 
and his idea is an exchange of trees, 
plants, and seeds between Tokio and 
London. He is asking the L.C.C. to 
send to Japan among other things a 
hundred oak saplings and to receive in 
return a hundred specimens of the cherry. 

Now the cherry, of course, is one of 
the trees that make Japan so magically 
beautiful in spring, when the people holcl 
the pretty Cherry Blossom Festival. 
The trees bear no fruit but a profusion 
of blossom and are found in every town 
and village in southern Japan. Tokio 
alone has 50,000 planted in the streets. 

It would be a fine thing for London 
to have some of the dainty Eastern 
trees and plants to give her a touch of 
colour, while the strength and dignity 
of the British oak would be equally 
welcome in Japan. No doubt we shall 
hear more of this excellent idea. 

Gifts of trees are evidently becoming 
popular as marks of friendship between 
peoples. Not long ago France and 
America exchanged trees from the birth¬ 
place of Lafayette and the home of 
Washington, and now we hear that the 
New York police have sent an elm tree 
each to the police of Liverpool, Bristol, 
Manchester, and Nottingham, and to 
the civic guards of Dublin. 


Continued from the previous column 

travel so fast because nothing does. To 
rnake up for this they move in pockets, 
and in such a way that they seem to 
have a wave-length only a millionth of 
that of ordinary light. 

Some such radiation has been sus¬ 
pected for years, but it was not possible 
to -disentangle it from other. kinds, or 
to say whether it originated on the 
Earth, or came upon it from outer 
space. Dr. Millikan, by making his 
experiments on the heights of Pike's 
Peak, has proved to his own satisfac¬ 
tion that it conies in from space at ail 
hours of the day and night, and he 
concludes .that all space is filled by it as 
it passes to and fro in all directions. 


A MOVING STORY 
FROM A TOMB 

TIME BRINGS GOODWILL 

Old Foes Grow Friendly by a 
Poet’s Grave 

THE GOOD MASON OF PARIS 

I know not if I deserve that a- laurel wreath 
should one day be laid on my coffin. 

■ I have never attached any great value to 
poetical fame; and-I trouble myself very 
little whether people praise my verses or 
blame them. , 

But lay on my coffin a sword, for I was a 
brave soldier in the Liberation War of human¬ 
ity- Heinrich Heine 

Seldom have we had a more moving 
proof that' genius knows no frontier 
than from a comedy of tears and gracious 
goodwill played out between Frenchmen 
and Germans in the cemetery of Mont¬ 
martre in Paris, over the grave of a Jew. 

The grave is that of Heinrich Heine, 
who died m 1856, a very great poet and 
writer, often cynical, often tenderly 
humane and gentle, who laughed at 
mankind’s mirth and wept at its mad¬ 
ness. A Jew, born at Diisseldorf in 
1 797 . ke failed as banker and lawyer, 
yet even in boyhood he showed his. 
gleaming talent in writing a story for 
his sister to' exhibit at school as her 
own. The little fraud was discovered, 
hut the angry schoolmaster declared 
that, the boy was a real genius. 

Twelve Years of Agony 

Heine .was baptised a Christian in 
order to secure the rights of German 
citizenship, and was banned by the 
members of his own faith, and then, like 
Wagner, he was hounded out of Ger¬ 
many as a Republican. 

The poet settled down in Paris and 
gave himself to literature, creating worlc 
much of which is imperishable and 
additionally memorable from the fact 
that its author passed the last 12 years 
of his life in almost unbearable agony on 
a bed from which he could not rise. 
No complaint ever escaped the suffering 
genius, and he died valiantly. 

Years afterwards the Empress of 
Austria, herself destined to meet a 
tragic end, raised a monument over the 
grave, which became a place of pil¬ 
grimage to Germans and people of other 
nationalities. 

A Generous Frenchman 

Lest the tomb should share the com¬ 
mon fate of such structures, and fall 
into ruin, a Frankfort newspaper 
contracted with a Paris monumental 
mason named Descriers, to maintain it. 
Then came the war, and after it the 
economic storms in which Germany’s 
currency floundered to ruin. 

The newspaper now confessed that it 
could no longer bear the expense, for 
its marks, millions and millions to the 
pound, would purchase nothing outside 
Germany. The reply of M. Descriers was 
superb. His firm understood the position, 
lie said; during the war they had pre¬ 
served the tomb of the great German 
poet, and they would not now cease to 
take care of it. If times should improve 
the newspaper would be in his debt; 
if not, then nothing would be owing. 

The Debt Repaid 

The sequel is now told. Times have 
improved, and the German Ambassador 
in Paris has just paid the generous 
Frenchman the sum which he had ex¬ 
pended on the upkeep of the grave. 

Heine passed through the world as a 
drifting cloud, but his songs remain like 
the stars in the heaven of poetry, and 
this story is itself sweet and fragrant 
enough to rank with them, with its 
pathos, .its humour, its golden chivalry, 
like the smiles, the wistful laughter, 
and tears of the poet himself. 


TWO FRIENDS 

A Story from the Clyde 

REMARKABLE DEVOTION 
OF A HORSE 

A charming story conies from the 
Firth of Clyde, which will set all people 
who have owned and loved horses telling 
tales about their endearing ways. 

A steamer was unloading a cargo of 
furniture at Dunoon Pier. Just when a 
heavy crate was being moved there was 
a sudden terrific crash. The vessel 
heeled over and everything on board 
shot to one side. The derrick had 
broken and collapsed. 

; For one minute the skipper thought 
his ship was going to turn turtle. After 
a time of great anxiety the vessel 
grounded some little distance from the 
pier. It was easy for the crew to escape, 
but there were two horses in the hold. 
With considerable difficulty one of them 
was got out. The horse was naturally 
terrified, and the minute he touched 
water he swam to shore. 

The Rescued Horse and His Mate 

He walked up the low beach and 
looked round. Something was wrong. 
His mate was not there. He took a few 
steps and then, with that little snuffle 
that always goes straight to a rider's 
heart, lie walked into the water and swam 
back to the ship. 

Men were busy trying to get the other 
horse out. They saw with amazement the 
one they had rescued swimming round 
the vessel. A quiver ran through the 
imprisoned animal when he heard, in 
the uncanny way that horses do, the 
sounds in the water that told of his 
comrade’s nearness. 

Those on the pier watched breathlessly 
as the horse swam round and round until 
the other was freed. Then, neck by 
neck, the two friends swam ashore. 

thTngs said 

No nation has ever admitted that it was 
the aggressor. Mr. Arthur Ponsonby 
Negligent pedestrians should be prose¬ 
cuted as negligent motorists would be. 

Leicester City Coroner 
A Japanese painting is a poem rather 
than a picture. . Percival Lowell 

We must show more inventiveness 
if we are to attract young people to 
church. - Bishop of Lichfield 

My boys get up earlier on C.N. and 
C.P. days. A father in Leeds 

It was only when the world began to 
get warm that the world began to get 
civilised. Gordon Phillips 

Today the military toy is practically 
non-existent. Toy farms have taken the 
place of forts, and armies are replaced 
by carters. Daily Mail- 

Religion needs science to save it from 
superstition. Knowledge needs religion 
for'good and not for evil ends. Dr. Selim 
Don’t read this while crossing the 
road ; the Empire must be kept up. 

An electric sign in the Strand 
The practice of the motor trade in 
using the public highway for testing 
cars has got to be stopped. 

A Highgale Magistrate 
Anglo-Saxons have a suspicion that 
reason is a dangerous guide, and that it 
is better not to go too far in that com¬ 
pany. ' Dean Inge 

Now that the League of Nations gives 
us a .better way of settling disputes, 
it will be the duty of a Christian to 
refuse to fight. A French Priest 

The world has yet to learn what 
God can do through the man fully 
given up to him. Dr. F. Be Meyer 
No nation can show a countryside of 
such tender arid gracious loveliness as 
England’s. We are living in a kind of 
Garden of Eden, the show place of the 
Earth. Mr. Morley Horder 
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TO THE ARCTIC IN A 
MATCHBOX 

TRAGEDY OF A BEE 

Why the Future will Read of 
Cape Apis on the Map 

A LITTLE QUEEN’S GRAVE 

The Arctic is studded thick with 
memorials of tragedy, but one has been 
added over which, we fear, no tear will 
be slicd. It is the grave and monument 
of a queen bee. 

The bee made the journey there snug 
in a matchbox which, in turn, was 
carried for warmth in a waistcoat pocket. 
But the cold found her and she died, as 
many a brave man has died , in those 
desolate wilds. 

The strange story arises out of the 
British Arctic Expedition of the present 
year, and a bee was taken with the 
party, as a sort of pet. She died in 
Franz Joseph Land, and there she was 
given a regal funeral and a title. to 
immortality, for she was interred in a 
tomb beneath a cairn of stones, and a 
mast and signboard were set up over 
her by way of tombstone. . 

Strange Names on the Map 

There was no epitaph, but on the 
board was written the single name of 
the group of insects to which she belongs 
(Apis), and the spot, a tiny projection 
into the icy sea, was named in her honour 
Cape Apis. So it will in future appear 
on the maps. > 

Polar maps teem with strange names, 
expressing the sentiments and condition 
of those who found the places ; hope, 
despair, storm, refuge, comfort, desola¬ 
tion, illusion, triumph—they are all 
there on the big maps; with names of 
animals, names of voyagers, names of 
men who financed expeditions, names of 
kings and princes whom it was desired 
to flatter. But the strangest of all is the 
cape named after this dead queen bee. 

Franz Joseph Land has seen two ship 
tragedies. The Austrian Tegetthoff, of 
which relics were found afloat off Nova 
Zcmbla four years ago, was sunk there 
in 1S74 after being three years held fast 
in the ice, and her crew Anally escaped 
in boats whose sails were tablecloths 
and shirt-tails, after they had been two 
months making eight miles’ progress. 

A Winter on the Ice 

The British Expedition of Leigh Smith 
in 1881 had a similar end, and the 
wrecked crew spent a winter on the ice 
under tents, living on the flesh of bears 
and walruses. The Italian Duke of 
Aosta, in his expedition of iSgg, left 
two of his fingers there, amputated 
through frostbite, and his men out 
sledging had to report, “ We have 
patches of ice on our knees like horses’ 
knee-caps, and bn our cheeks and backs, 
and everywhere where perspiration oozes 
through, we have ice thick enough to 
be scraped off with knives.” 

Such is the land of the queen bee’s 
grave. Yet once upon a time her tribe 
must have flourished where she now 
lies frozen, for in this latitude there have 
been discovered the remains of mam¬ 
moth, rhinoceros, musk-ox, deer, ante¬ 
lope and tiger, creatures of the sunny 
plain and jungle. ( 

In the Auction Rooms 

Tha following prices have lately been paid 
in the auction rooms for objects of interest: 

Set off pictures byJ. F. Herring. £4200 
A panel of Beauvais tapestry . £.2817 

9 AuVusson tapestries . . . £.2600 

Shakespeare’s “ King John” 1st ed.£-1850 
A 16th-century Italian cabinet. £618 

A Louis XV writing table . . £550 

An autograph MS. by Bums . £335 

1st edition of Paradise Lost . £270 
Picture by J, F. Lewis . . . £241 
MS.ofapoembySirWalterScott £10 


QUEER ZOO AT THE CRYSTAL PALACE 
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Getting the iguanodon into position 



The tapir-like palaeotherium 


The anoplotherium among the evergreens 



The megalosaurus, a gigantic carnivorous dinosaur 


The ichthyosaurus, a big marine reptile 

Visitors to the Crystal Palace at Sydenham can now see a series of huge iron replicas of 
the giant animals of prehistoric days. These reconstructions show what some scientists 
believe the creatures really looked like, and from them we can get a faint idea of how strange 
the world must have seemed when such giants moved about among the vegetation 



THE OLD DREAMS 
COMING TRUE 

MUSIC FROM THE SKIES 

Odd Belief of the Wise Men of 
the Ancient World 

THE PLANETS IN TUNE 

How the old dreams come true, in 
forms bevond the guessing of those who 
dreamed them ! 

The transformation of the elements, 
to effect which centuries of alchemists 
worked themselves to starvation, blind¬ 
ness, insanity, and death, takes place 
around us every minute in the change 
from a radio-active element into another 
form of matter. 

The Earth has been sailed round; the 
two Pedes have been reached; we fly; 
we send speech across the world and 
high above it ; we are on the verge of 
wirelessing pictures. And now another 
anrl lovely fancy comes true : we have 
had a concert broadcast from a flying 
aeroplane. Down on the ground a white 
mist hung in chilling wreaths, but up 
above the sky was clear, and the stars 
gleamed like molten silver. And at a 
10,000 feet altitude a giant aeroplane 
liner, which daily flies to and from the 
Continent, was circling over the hills cf 
Surrey, carrying vocalists and an orches¬ 
tra who sang and played for all the 
world to hear. 

The Music of the Spheres 

If Shakespeare could have returned to 
life at that hour, he would have thought 
that here was the realisation of.onc of his 
beliefs and of some of his most exquisite 
lines. For he never doubted that the 
Bible and the Greeks were right, and 
that the moving planets breathe music 
as they glide through their orbits. 

The morning stars sang together, 
and all the sons of God shouted for 
ioy,” wrote Job in his vision of ecstasy. 
The Greek poets who came after had the 
same belief and reduced it to a scientific 
system, the system of the Sev en Wander¬ 
ing Stars, that is, the five planets which, 
until the coming of the telescope, alone 
were visible—Mercury, Venus, Mars, 
Jupiter, and Saturn, with the Sun and 
Moon added. These, they said, were 
each attuned by Nature to a note in the 
harmonic scale, and sounded in accord as 
they circled through space. 

In Portia’s Garden 

The mere proper motion of the planets 
must create sounds, they declared, and 
as they move in space at regular inter¬ 
vals the sounds must harmonise. But 
the notion attains its finest expression 
in Shakespeare, when Lorenzo and 
Jessica, old Sbylock's daughter, wander 
in the moonlit garden of Portia at 
Belmont, and talk of their own love and 
of the great love stories of the past. 

They hear the strains of unseen 
musicians and, resting where the moon¬ 
light sleeps upon a bank, they listen to 
them, and Lorenzo speaks : 

Sit, Jessica : look hott) ike floor of heaven 
Is thick inlaid with patines of bright gold : 
There's not the smallest orb which thou 

behold’st 

But in his motion like an angel sings. 

Still quiring to the young-eyed cherubins. 

Illusion and Reality 

The great minds of old time had their 
illusions, and very beautiful some of 
them were. We arc bringing many of 
their hopes and aims to pass, but not in 
the way thev planned ; we are securing 
effects for which they strove, but from 
very different causes. Music does come 
to us out of the air from a moving 
vehicle of the skies, but not from the 
planets. They had imagination and 
fertile fancy , we furnish the practical 
knowledge and ability. 

Doubtless our descendants will as 
surely re.'.lise things of which we dream, 
and for which we sigh in vain. 
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GREAT POWER IN 
A TINY SPACE 

SOLVING AN OLD 
PROBLEM 

Russian Professor With a New 
Storage Battery 

IS IT A LEAP FORWARD? 

Concentrating power into a tiny space 
is the engineer’s great ideal if the world 
is to have power just,where it is wanted. 

A tin of petrol can be transported to a 
desert spot and can there be used in an 
engine to produce great power for a 
time, but it is the long transport which 
makes the power so costly. 

'To cheapen power we are now trying 
to make it at the big waterfalls, and 
send it over long distances in the form 
of electric current along copper or 
aluminium overhead wires. But the 
search still continues for some means of 
packing power, as it were, into tiny 
parcels and sending it at little cost to 
places difficult of access which might 
then become fruitful and productive. 

A New Accumulator 

Some time ago the C.N. told of a new 
electric storage battery which could be 
dried and sent by post or carrier, and 
when wetted again with caustic soda it 
would give out its power; But all storage 
batteries are heavy and bulky, though 
Edison’s nickel battery has greatly 
reduced the weight of material in which 
we can store manyhorse-power-hours.” 

Mow comes news of a new accumu¬ 
lator invented by Professor A. F. Joffe, a 
Russian scientist who claims to be able 
to concentrate a great amount of energy 
in a very small space. His. storage 
battery is now undergoing careful tests, 
and every effort is being made to apply 
his discovery to industrial work. 

Power Where it is Wanted 

It is a far more sensible idea for the 
moment to store up machine-made 
energy in an accumulator than to 
attempt to get enormous power out of 
the atom, because, as Sir Ernest Ruther¬ 
ford so often reminds us, we still know 
far too little about the secrets of the 
atom to expect'to tap its power. But it 
is not too much to hope that we may 
today discover a chemical storage bat¬ 
tery into which can be pumped sufficient 
power to drive machinery for irrigating 
a big tract of arid desert land, the 
weight of the battery being so little that 
it could be transported on a mule or by 
air from some distant power-station. 

It is such an accumulator that Pro¬ 
fessor Joffe may have discovered, and if 
so he will have gone a long way towards 
solving the ever-increasing problem of 
giving man power just where we want it. 

THE CHILDREN’S DOCTOR 
Health in Country and Town 

Sir George Newman, the chief of the 
School Medical Service, has just issued 
his Report on the Health of the School 
Child for last year. 

. He says that since the service was 
started the deaths and serious disease 
among school children haye gone steadily 
down ; they are cleaner ; bad eyesight, 
bad teeth, and deformity are very much 
less; and they get more good from their 
food. But “ the number of sick children 
at the beginning of school-life is as large 
as ever.” In London one in every three 
is found to require treatment of some sort. 

That, of course, is not the fault of the 
schools, but not all the children improve 
even when school-life begins; many 
of them go back. 

It is sad to hear that children living 
in the beautiful country districts are 
often paler and less hearty than the 
children in the crowded cities. - The 
reason is poor housing and poor feeding. 
Sir George Newman wants school can¬ 
teens where cheap but nourishing dinners 
can be got, with.places for changing 
wet boots and clothes. 


ELECTED BY 
MISTAKE 

A Comedy that Went 
Too Far 

VILLAGE RULED BY WOMEN 

Some years ago a clever Norwegian 
playwright named Nils Kjoer won 
distinction with a brilliant play in which 
he poked fun at Parliamentary elections, 
and showed how the wife of a politician, 
just for a joke, secretly put up in oppo¬ 
sition to her husband and was elected, 
much to her own consternation. 

This comedy has just been played in 
real earnest at the little Norwegian 
village of Utsire, where some of the 
young people, for the fun of the thing, 
but without the permission of those most 
concerned, sent out a list of candidates 
at the municipal elections, which in¬ 
cluded the names of the wives of the out¬ 
going mayor and five councillors,, with 
five other women and only one man. 

The former council was confident of 
being elected, for they had served the 
village for a long time, and there was no 
official opposition. Indeed, there was 
no opposition at all until voting-day, 
when the list sent out by the jokers 
reached the people. There was nobody 
in the list'who had ever taken part in 
politics before, or wished to do so. 

Nevertheless, they were all elected, 
and, despite the anger of the defeated 
husbands, and the surprise and em¬ 
barrassment of the wives, nothing could 
be done about it. For the elections were 
in order, as there was no such rule about 
nominations as wc have, and today the 
village of Utsire is ruled by women. 

EGYPT WITHOUT A 
PARLIAMENT . 

Prime Minister’s Position 
CURIOUS MEETING IN A HOTEL 

Practically all this year Egypt has 
been without a Parliament; though its 
laws require that its government shall 
be by Parliament, the King and his 
advisers have chosen to do without. 
So Zaghlul and his friends have been 
making a dramatic protest. 

When the Sirdar was murdered and 
Britain demanded certain penalties 
which Zaghlul, then Premier, thought 
too severe, he resigned, and Ziwar 
Pasha became Prime Minister in his 
place. But as Ziwar knew he had not 
a majority in the Parliament he dissolved 
it, and is ruling without one. 

Zaghlul and his friends hold that, 
having never submitted himself for the 
approval of Parliament, Ziwar has no 
right to be Prime Minister, and they 
consider that the last Parliament is 
still legally in being. As Ziwar refuses 
to call it together Zaghlul, the other day, 
did it for him, but the Opposition 
Members found the Parliament House 
closed and guarded by troops. 

So they held their Parliament in one 
of the Cairo hotels, where they elected 
Zaghlul President, passed a. resolution of 
want of confidence in Ziwar’s Govern¬ 
ment, and appointed a deputation to 
take their protest to the King. Many 
people besides the extremists arc uneasy 
at the prolonged ignoring of the Con¬ 
stitution, and it will be interesting to 
see what happens. 


RUSSIA AND THE TELEPHONE 

So ignorant is the average person in 
Russia about the telephone and its 
working that there is less than one tele¬ 
phone to every 1500 people. 

The Bolshevik Government is start¬ 
ing a huge campaign to explain the ad¬ 
vantages of the telephone and to try 
to make it more generally used. The 
telephone system will need to be 
enormously increased to give people the- 
use of it everywhere, and twenty million 
pounds is to be spent in extensions and 
in bringing the present system up to date. 


QUEER STORY 

G.P.O. Receives Stolen 
Goods 

A NECKLACE AT THE 
DEAD LETTER OFFICE 

Who would think of looking in the 
Dead Letter Office at the G.P.O. for a 
missing /x 5,000 necklace ? Yet that is 
where such a necklace has been found 
after a three months’ hue-and-cry. 

It belonged to a lady, who found it 
missing when she landed from the 
Ascania at Southampton from Quebec. 
She offered a thousand pounds reward. 
Soon she heard that the necklace had 
been found in the grounds of a Canadian 
hotel where she had stayed, but when 
it arrived it was found to be an imita¬ 
tion ! Next an anonymous letter in¬ 
formed her son that there was a packet 
addressed to “ Mr. Carruthers ” at 
Southampton Post Office whose contents 
would surprise him - but as his name 
was not Carruthers he could not have the 
packet given to him. 

Then came another anonymous letter 
mentioning the necklace, and on this 
the Post Office consented to investigate. 
Meanwhile, no Mr. Carruthers having 
called for the packet, it had been sent to 
the Dead Letter Office at the G.P.O., 
and there the necklace lay, there being 
no address to which to return it, and 
the officials having assumed that the 
pearls were imitations ! Clever G.P.O. 1 
And it might have got the /1000 reward 
weeks ago ! 


MOSUL 

League Council to Decide the 
Frontier 

The long dispute between Turkey 
and Britain over the possession of Mosul 
has been taken one stage farther by a de¬ 
cision of the Permanent Court of Justice. 

By the Treaty of Lausanne it was 
agreed to refer the question to the 
Council if it could not be settled direct, 
but Turkey contended that all that was 
meant was that the Council should help 
by its advice. 

The Hague Court has now decided 
that the agreement to call in the Council 
meant that the Council was to decide the 
new boundary out and out. The 
Court agrees that Turkey will have the 
right to vote and that the decision must 
be unanimous. But it says that under 
the Covenant a unanimous decision 
means a decision of all the members of 
the Council except the parties immediately 
concerned ! 

This seems a rather roundabout way of 
arriving at a very sensible conclusion. 
But it does not satisfy the Turks, and 
they say they will not accept it. 


THE SWISS NAVY 
APPEARS 

Grappling with Pirates on 
Lake Geneva 

News is to hand of a desperate en¬ 
counter between the Swiss Navy and 
the French pirates ! People who think 
that Switzerland has only land frontiers, 
and therefore cannot need a navy, 
forget the Lake of Geneva, which is Swiss 
on the North, but French on part of its 
southern area. 

The other day a French fishing boat 
set nets fer trout at a spot which the 
Swiss believed to be on their side of the 
frontier line running through the middle 
of the lake ; so a Swiss motor-boat went 
»p to the pirates. 

Grappling irons were got out and the 
boat made fast, and the Swiss sailors 
boarded the Frenchman in the true style 
of Nelson’s days. After a desperate 
hand-to-hand fight the pirates (two in 
all) were made prisoners and taken in 
triumph into Vevey. There they await, 
not execution, but negotiations with 
the French Government. 


A BLOW TO FREEDOM 
■IN EUROPE 

Fall of a Great Italian 
Newspaper 

SILENCING PUBLIC OPINION 

Signor Mussolini is never tired of 
telling the world how grateful his 
country is for his beneficent rule,' but 
the one thing he will not let Italy do 
is to speak for herself. 

Free elections went long ago. Free 
speech means exile or imprisonment 
or a knock on the head. The free 
Press has gradually been destroyed. 
Papers which said disagreeable things 
had their publication stopped for a 
day or a week, and if they went on 
saying them they were either suppressed 
altogether or were so constantly held 
up that they stopped in despair/ 

But there was one paper, the Corriere 
della Sera (Courier of the Evening), 
published in Milan, - which was too 
big to have that sort of thing done to 
it. It was always moderate, though 
it was always frank, and it was known 
and admired all over Europe. To have 
suppressed it would have been such an 
open confession of intolerance before the 
world as even the .Dictator shrank from 
committing. It would have been like 
suppressing The Times or The Manchester 
Guardian. 

Wise Leaders of a Great Paper 

The Corriere was warned and 
threatened, but it took no notice, and 
now another way of silencing its 
criticism has been found without sup¬ 
pressing it. There was an agreement 
by which the brothers Albertini, to 
whose wise leadership the paper owes 
its greatness, were to have control till 
1930. But two other brothers, named 
Crespi, own a majority of the shares, 
and these profess to have found a flaw 
in the agreement, and have turned the 
Albertinis out. 

The ruthless Fascist organisation can 
bring almost irresistible pressure to bear 
in such a case, and the agitation against 
the Albertinis has been long and vehe¬ 
ment. Under the new management, 
of course, everything that Signor 
Mussolini does will be found to be 
right. 

A TALE OF TWO 
BONNETS 

Queen Alexandra to the Rescue 

Queen Alexandra could make a frock 
or trim a hat and dearly loved the task. 
She and her sisters liyed very simply 
as girls, and not only made new dresses 
but re-made old ones. 

The story of Alexandra’s landing in 
England has often been told. There is a 
charming painting of the scene. The 
Prince of Wales, of course, met her at 
Gravesend, but Queen Victoria welcomed 
her in London. Nevertheless, there was 
a messenger from the Queen awaiting the 
Princess, and he carried a box containing 
a beautiful bonnet sent by the Queen 
for her new daughter to wear when she 
came to town. 

Years went by, and it was the time 
of Queen Victoria’s Jubilee. Her new 
bonnet for the drive through London 
arrived at the Palace. When it was un¬ 
wrapped it was found to be a hideous 
and heavy affair, and the Queen’s ladies 
were dismayed. Not daring to ap¬ 
proach their mistress on the subject, one 
of them thought of taking the bonnet to 
the Princess of Wales. Alexandra took 
it, looked at it with gentle scorn, and 
then with deft fingers toek it to pieces 
and remodelled it. 

So she returned the compliment of 
the bonnet after many years. 
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PICTURE-NEWS AND TIME MAP SHOWING WEATHER ALL OVER THE WORLD 



THE QUIET MAN IN HIS 
LIBRARY 

And Exciting Days of Long Ago 

For nearly a quarter of a century a 
quiet clergyman lias worked among liis 
books in a library tucked away behind 
Dean’s Yard, in Westminster. The other 
day, after finishing a chapter on the 
History of Christianity for an American 
Encyclopedia, he passed away. 

He was Canon Robinson, Editorial 
Secretary of the Society for the Propa¬ 
gation of the Gospel, the oldest Pro¬ 
testant Missionary Society, but before 
he settled down to the work of writing 
books and editing he had become a 
great traveller. 

He travelled first through Armenia, 
but it was in West Africa that he made 
his chief discoveries, for lie was the first 
European to cross the great Hausa 
district lying between the Sahara Desert 
and Northern Nigeria. He tried to reach 
it from the north, and failed, but between 
1892 and 1895 he succeeded in reaching 
the then unknown city of Kano, by pro¬ 
ceeding up the Niger from the south. 

Some months ago he told a C.N. corre¬ 
spondent how, in that land of barbarity 
and slavery, he stayed one night with 
some slave-raiders, and watched his host 
bring in a thousand slaves he had caught 
or bought. O11 another occasion Canon 
Robinson asked some of the people at a 
village where he was staying, why the 
vultures were so busy. “ Oh, they are 
just eating up the remains of the last 
visitor here,” he was told. 

Canon Robinson compiled the grammar 
and dictionary of the Hausa language. 


Pronunciations in This Paper 

Assegai . . . , . . As-se-gay 

Ichthyosaurus . . Ik-the-o-saw-rus 

Iguanodon . . . E-gwah-no-don 

Mausoleum . . ■. Maw-so-le-um 


THE COMEDY OF THE 
MICROPHONE 
Is it Safe for Peers to Whisper ? 

It lias always been a great complaint 
in the Press Gallery of the House of 
Lords that noble orators there speak so 
badly that many of them can scarcely 
be heard'at all. 

To remedy this, experiments have 
been made with microphones, with head¬ 
phones in the gallery. At first they 
were a failure, but persistent experiment 
has made them almost too successful. 
When a speaker rustles his papers it is 
described as " like the rattle of machine 
guns," and when he emphasises his 
remarks by banging the table with his 
fist it is like a bomb explosion 1 

The least sound can be heard, so that 
when a Minister whispers a confidential 
remark to a colleague the Press can hear 
it and may publish it far and wide. 

Truly this is becoming a disconcerting 
sort of w orld to live in ! 

A JUDGE’S GUINEA 
Dagger Money on the Border 

When the King’s Judges of Assize visit 
Newcastle the Sheriff presents them 
each with a golden guinea before they 
depart for Carlisle, and Mr. Justice 
Sankey has been explaining why. 

In the old bad days when the journey 
was being made over the desolate moor¬ 
lands Scottish raiders used to come over 
the border to kidnap the representatives 
of the law and hold them to ransom. 
So it became the duty of the sheriff of 
Newcastle to escort the judges with 200 
men, and deliver them safely at the 
border city. 

This was both tiresome and expen¬ 
sive, and the custom arose of paying 
“ dagger money ” instead, out of which 
the judges could pay for their own 
escort to ward off the Scottish daggers. 


SHAM AUCTION ROOMS 
Not Enough Silly People 
to Keep Them Going 

Englishmen are not so silly as they 
seemed to be ; they are giving up the 
habit of going to “ mock auctions.” 

Mr. John Stevenson, the Secretary of 
the Society of Auctioneers, has written 
to say that, as the result of the warnings 
that have been given through the papers, 
the rooms of the mock auctioneers, where 
rubbish is put up for sale at ridiculous 
prices, arc now almost deserted in' 
London and in the Provinces. 

Finding no more “ pigeons waiting, to 
be plucked,” many of these sham 
auctioneers have closed down altogether, 
and their owners have gone away for the 
public good. 


MY MAGAZINE PAINTING 
CONTEST 

Last week we announced the winners of 
the first three prizes in the recent painting 
contest in connection with My Magazine. 

Here are the names of the 50 competitors 
to whom the prizes of /i each have been 
awarded : 

Francis Bain, Edinburgh; Harry Baines, Man¬ 
chester ; Denis Baker, Leeds ; Betty Bradficld, 
Goklers Green, London ; Muriel Burgess, Hudders¬ 
field ; Marjorie Carter, Bournemouth; Jack Cart¬ 
wright, Comrie, Perthshire; Molly Cooper, Gt. Totham, 
Essex ; Sidney Dcx, Long Eaton, Notts; May 
Dodson, Long Eaton, Notts ; Roland E. Fitchctt, 
Leicester ; Holda Fowler, Liverpool; Joan M. Fraser, 
Pembroke Dock, S. Wales ; Hermine Fyfle, Southsea ; 
Thomas Goode, Shrewsbury; Ann A. Guest, Bir¬ 
mingham ; T. H. Handoll, Bristol ; Marjorie Har- 
ling, Plymouth ; R. A. Harrison, Bath ; Joan Hodges, 
Sheffield; Stacey Hopper, Aberdare; Gwyneth 
Lewis, New Tredegar, Mon ; Harold R. Lewis, New 
Tredegar, Mon ; Esther Marshall, Long Eaton, Notts ; 
Marjorie Mason, Derby; Gladys K. Metcalf, Bols- 
over, nr. Chesterfield; Eva Mitchell, Liverpool; 
Miss G. Mould, Long Eaton; Kathleen Offer, 
East Sheen ; Jacynth Parsons, Northvvood, Middle¬ 
sex ; Ethel S. Pitchford, Warrington; Jack 
Prycc, Bolton; Eric J. Rice, Norwich; Joyce 
Russell, Broadstairs; John M. Scott, Glasgow; 
A. C. Simpson, Beckenham, Kent ; Mary Smyth, 
Belfast; John Sneddon, Shieldhill by Falkirk; 
Chrissie Strath, Newport, Fife; Constance V. 
Thompson, Cambridge ; William Thompson, Bristol; 
Thomas L, Thomson, Carlisle; F. E. Vandersyde, 
London, N.7; Esme Waight, Marlborough; Jack 
W. Ward, Long Eaton, Notts ; Reg. L. Watkins, 
Birmingham ; Betty Westington, Bexhil!-on-Sea; 
Audrey Wilkinson, Sheffield; Freda A. Williams, 
Clapham Pk., London ; Reginald C, Young, Ports¬ 
mouth, 


FRANCE’S WAY OUT 
The Taxes She Will Not Pay 

Everyone agrees that the only way 
out of her troubles is for Franco to pay 
her taxes, yet every Government that 
attempts to settle what taxes she shall pay 
is promptly overthrown. M. Painleve’s 
Cabinet has fallen. 

While Britons pay over £1$ a head, 
Frenchmen pay £ 6 . The French income 
tax yields 23 million pounds against 
Britain’s 323 millions ! Either French¬ 
men are much cleverer at evading the 
tax gatherer than we are, or our tax 
gatherers are much cleverer at pinning 
down the taxpayer than theirs are. A 
French Minister said only a few months 
ago -about the income tax that “ only 
simpletons pay it! ” and a great French 
newspaper says that 99 out of every 
hundred peasants and farmers evade the 
tax on agricultural profits. It was also 
cleverly said, the other day, that, while 
a Frenchman will lightly give his life for 
a cause he believes in, he will not lightly 
give a franc for any cause ! 

The individual Frenchman was pro¬ 
bably never more prosperous than now ; 
yet the State is on the verge of bank¬ 
ruptcy, from which only one thing can 
save the nation—the taxes the prosper¬ 
ous individuals will not pay. 

SHOOTING A LINE TO 
A SHIP 

A Remarkable Rifle 

A remarkable rifle is being shown by 
the Birmingham Small Arms Company, 
which fires a line to a ship in distress. 
A long rod fits into the muzzle of the 
rifle, and to it a line 70 yards long is 
attached in such a way that the bullet 
can be fired perfectly true. The line 
will stand a load of 400 pounds. 

The rifle, which can be fired from the 
shoulder like a sporting gun, can also 
be used by steeplejacks for getting a 
line fastened to a high chimney. 
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Sing 

The best way to free a man from the 
burden of his misfortunes is to put a song 
into his heart. Old saying 

he Prime Minister would like 
to see the miners marching 
to the pits singing Men of Har¬ 
lech. So should we. Like old 
William Byrd 

Since singing is so good a thing 

We wish all men would learn to sing. 

All down the ages men and 
women have come singing. The 
Christians sang in the Colosseum 
as they-waited for the lions. By 
the waters of Babylon the children 
of Zion sang the Lord’s Song in 
a strange land. So' it is with all 
who love life ; we do but sing, as 
the poet says, because we must. 

With wonderful deathless ditties 

We build up the world’s great cities, 

And out of a fabulous story 

We fashion an empire’s glory: 

One man with a dream, at pleasure, 
Shall go forth and conquer a 
crown; 

And three with a new song’s measure 
Can trample an empire down. 

The great victories of this world 
could never be won without 
singing ; the great sorrows of the 
world could never be borne. Who 
knows what power came to 
America from Mine eyes have seen 
the glory of the coming of the Lord, 
or how far John Brown's Body 
carried the slaves towards free¬ 
dom ? Where would the French 
revolutionists have been without 
the Marseillaise ? 

We hope our miners will start 
singing ; we remember a coal 
strike in the good old days when 
miners would sing hymns at their 
meetings, and truly, if music is 
the speech of angels, we all have 
need of it. Something there is in 
it that stirs us to the depths. 

A wondrous world is his who 
loves music. We see him sitting 
there, but we are never sure of 
the world he is in. He may be 
far away in the terror of a storm 
watching the lightning as it leaps 
across the sky ; he may be by a 
babbling brook, picking up its 
voices as it winds and sparkles on 
its way ; or he may be lying in a 
field of corn listening to the music 
of the wind. He may be any¬ 
where but in the place where we 
sit watching him, for music takes 
us where we will. 

It came to pass that the evil 
spirit was upon Saul, and David 
took a harp and played ; and it 
has been so since music came into 
the world. 

We are watching the last 
struggles of many great evils. 
We have seen in London, with 
the signing of the Treaty of 
Locarno, the death-blow at the 
greatest cause of war in Europe. 
It may be the beginning of the 
end of war at last. It is not in 
the Treaty, but it is written in 
the skies. So let us sing Now 
thank we all our God. 


How They Buried War in a Ditch 
J-Jere is the story of a little Locarno 
of long ago. 

Twenty-five years since the leader 
of a French Military Mission in West 
Africa, who had succeeded in com¬ 
manding the respect and confidence of 
the Negroes, persuaded King Makoko 
to put himself under French protection. 

As a sign of peace the king had a 
ditch dug in a field, and when all his 
warrior chiefs had thrown their arms 
into it the king said : 

We are burying war so deep down in 
the earth that neither we nor our children 
shall ever see it come out of this ditch. 

A tree was planted above the spears 
and arrows, and the Frenchman said : 1 

May the peace last as long as this 

tree brings forth as fruit neither iron 

nor powder. 

■ © 



For centuries the land shown shaded here has 
been the seed-bed of war between France and 
Germany. Now Locarno has put it out of 
bounds for the war men. 

© 

Bounce 

'P’rafalgar Day is past and gone, 
and we remembered Colling- 
wood. But did anyone remember his 
dog Bounce, barking at the guns on 
the Royal Sovereign ? When it was 
all over, and Collingwood was given 
a peerage (which he did not want), he 
wrote this letter home to his wife : 

l am out of all patience with Bounce. 
The consequential airs lie gives himself 
since he became a right honourable dog are 
insufferable. He is carrying the insolence of 
rank too far ; but he is a dog that does it. 

We love to think of the right 
honourable Bounce ; we hope he came 
home alive, as his master did not. 

© 

If They Could Know 

What would have been Agamem¬ 
non’s horror if, after he had sacrificed 
his daughter in obedience to a sup¬ 
posed commandment of the gods, a 
sudden inspiration had revealed to him 
that these gods did not exist ? 

A.similar sentiment would no doubt 
fill the souls of the Communists if a 
gleam of good sense revealed to them 
that all the ruins and massacres they 
have accumulated to improve the lot 
of the workers have only made it 
harder still. Gustave le Bon 


Will They Come True ? 

ust eleven years ago the American 
Ambassador in London was writ¬ 
ing these words: 

Ours, of course, is the future of the 
world. When the world recovers its 
senses its first remark will be Thank 
God for the United States. 

We hope the words may even yet 
come true. 

© 

Tip-Cat 

man named Ivan Unger plays 
tennis on an aeroplane in flight. 
That is one way of getting high scores. 
0 

goMEBODY lias buried a newspaper, 
a film, and a gramophone record. 
If they were the right ones we agree. 

Q- 

'J'axi drivers are said to be defending 
their rates. But sooner or later the 
collector is bound to get them. 

0 

Jt is said that the birds are not happy 
in their 
Frightened 
by the Ep¬ 
stein panel, 
no doubt. 

0 

JTvery man 
should 
have a mind 
of his own. 

And never 
go out of it. 

0 

Welshmen 
do not 
like eating 
leeks, we are 
told. And, of course, they cannot 
drink them. 

0 

A great Russian ’singer describes 
sausage shops as symphonies in 
compressed meats. The unheard melo¬ 
dies that Keats said were sweetest. 

0 

Mountaineering is said to be a 
hungry job. Some climbers don’t 
get so much as a frost-bite. 

□ 

A gentleman finds ’ we do not all 
think alike. Worse still, some 
people do not even like a think. 

0 

JJuli, Corporation has arranged to 
give a series of Talks’ to Fathers. 
The Mothers are tired of talking to them. 
© ' 

The Two Visions 

We feel constrained to give this little 
memory of a summer’s day sent to us by a 
reader in Dorset. 

’P’he old-fashioned garden was look¬ 
ing beautiful and fair, even in 
the sunshine of a summer’s day. 
Inside, its owner and cultivator, one 
Miss Angela, was fast passing into 
another world than this. 

Her sister watched beside her. 
Suddenly she rose and went to the 
window, for the vigil was a sad one 
and her heart was heavy. Her eyes 
took in the thick, sturdy border of 
thrift, the gay galaxy of bloom, the 
many-hued wings of the butterflies 
hovering over the lavender. 

“ Oh, Angela,” she exclaimed, “ how 
very lovely your garden looks.” 

But it is nothing to what I am 
looking at, said her sister. 


The Poems of Peter Puck 

The Men of Old 

T’he poets of old were a pitiful 
1 race, 

They lacked the advantage of 
living like us ; 

They usually dwelt in some 
countrified place, 

Not linked to the town by a 
railway or bus ; 

They travelled on foot, they were 
frequently late, 

They woke at the crowing of 
cocks in the dell: 

Now the Post Office offers to ring 
you at eight, 

And poets are called by the 
telephone bell. 

He wrote unlike us, but we must 
not be hard, 

A difficult life had the old- 
fashioned bard. 

'J’he poets of old had to walk 
down the lanes, 

They wondered and thought, 
and they looked and they 
heard : 

Then nobody bothered to hark 
to their strains, 

They sang to themselves like 
a silly wild bird ; 

No wireless then scattered their 
verse on the air, 

No newspaper printed their 
portraits at play, 

The praise of the mob and the 
hearts of the fair 
Were borne by the soldier and 
statesmen away : 

The poet was left very much in 
the cold ; 

Perhaps it was good for the poet 
of old. 

Perhaps, though they missed 
many blessings of ours, 

As motor-coach, movies, and 
bath, h. and c., 

The poet of old saw the skies and 
the flowers 

With truer and steadier vision 
than we: 

Our wisdom seems less, though 
our knowledge is more, 

We lack for the Keatses and 
Chaucers of old, 

And though they were hungry 
and harassed of yore, 
Though few people praised 
them until they were cold, 
Though poets today have a far 
better time, 

The poets of old were the princes 
of rhyme. 

® 

Love Immortal 

Deep in the heart of one of the 
catacombs at Rome, where the earliest 
Christians buried their dead, is a small 
hollow in the wall where the body of a 
child was long ago laid to rest. 

Above it is this inscription, written 
in Latin : 

Caro Caroccio, Sweetest son. May 
he live again in the Spirit l 
© 

A Prayer by Christina Rossetti 

0 Lord, Who art as the shadow of 
a great rock in a weary land, Who 
beholdest Thy weak creatures, weary 
of labour, weary of pleasure, weary of 
hope deferred, weary of self, in Thine 
abundant compassion and’' unutter¬ 
able tenderness bring us, we pray 
Thee, unto Thy rest. 


Hyde Park sanctuary. 



PETER PUCK 
WANTS 
TO KNOW 


If a wheelwright can 
make, a wheel wrong ? 
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Can a Spinning-Top Rule the Waves? 


HOW A PARASITE 
ENTERED U.S.A. 

A DOCTOR’S GOLDEN 
DEED 

Wonderful Piece of Heroism 
for China 

A MISSIONARY’S DAILY ROUND 

Three or four years ago the Secretaries 
of an American Missionary Society 
received a letter from Johns Hopkins 
University, saying : 

One of your missionaries, Dr. G H. Barlow, 
of Shao-sing, China, is here with us for a few 
weeks. We find that he has been making 
a study of the life-history of a certain 
fluke which is discovered in the bodies of 
many Chinese, and often proves fatal. He 
has had no proper laboratory facilities in China, 
but if you will release him for twelve months 
and allow him to continue his study of the 
fluke, we will find money to provide a small 
building and equipment at Shao-sing. 

Of course, the society released him. 
If anyone could track down the intestinal 
parasite to its source it would be the 
means of fighting a terrible scourge 
in China. 

Behind the Locked Door 

Behind that request of the University 
lies an amazing story of quiet heroism. 

Several thousand Chinese in a single 
province. were affected with a disease 
which, to the layman, looked like dropsy. 
After two or three years they died 
unless something could bo done to free 
their bodies of the parasites. Obviously 
the cause of the disease must be dis¬ 
covered. Someone must trace the para¬ 
site to its breeding-places aitd discover 
the food-stuffs in which the germ 
appeared. But that required a properly- 
equipped laboratory, and there was 
none near Shao-sing. If the doctor 
could take some of the full-grown 
live flukes to America he could easily 
study them in a laboratory. But Ameri¬ 
can immigration laws would not per¬ 
mit anyone to take them there in the 
body of a sick Chinese. 

How did Dr. Barlow get them there ? 
Well, one Sunday morning, when most 
of the assistants were at the church 
service, the doctor took 33 of the flukes 
from the body of a patient in the hos¬ 
pital, put them into a- tumbler, locked 
his office door, and drank them ! He 
told no one, not even his wife. He 
just boarded a ship and went to America. 

After some time he presented himself 
at Johns Hopkins University and told 
his story to the experts there. 

A Game Worth the Candle 

Amazed, they helped him to free his 
body of the parasites and then assisted 
him to make a careful study of them. 
Only one of the flukes survived the 
treatment given in the laboratory at 
Johns Hopkins, and Dr. Barlow slept 
and ate in the laboratory, watching it 
day and night lest the temperature 
should suddenly change and something 
go wrong with the experiment. He 
had only one chance, but he tracked 
the parasite down at last. To be quite 
sure. Dr. Barlow swallowed some more, 
and went through the same process. 

“ But it is dangerous,” said a friend. 
", 1 know that,” he remarked, " but the 
game is worth the candle.” 

In Whose Name ? 

Dr. Barlow traced the parasite back 
to a species of snail, and anyone inter¬ 
ested in the actual results may write 
to Johns Hopkins University and obtain 
a copy of the Barlow Monograph, 
which tells in strictly correct terms of 
the remarkable piece of service thus 
rendered, a piece of service which has 
caused the Chinese to ask the doctor, 
“ In whose name and by what power 
have you done this thing ? ” As Dr. 
Barlow quietly answers this question, 
he adds that his favourite motto is : 
My Father worked hitherto, and I work. 


C an, anything stop that queer sort of 
up-and-down motion which we find 
when we go on the ocean, and which has 
given numerous people the notion that 
they never were meant for the sea ? 

An invention at Olympia makes an 
attempt to do so by applying to rolling 
ships an invention which every boy sees 
in its simplest form in the peg-top. 

A peg-top will not stand on its peg 
when it is still, but when spinning it will 
not only keep upright but will resist any 
attempt to push it to one side. If a 
peg-top could be set spinning in a toy 
boat on the Round Pond, it would stand 
up and resist any attempt to rock the 
boat, because the rocking boat would 
have to rock the peg-top, too, and that, 
of course, the top would not allow— 


W e are glad to welcome home again 
to Paris M. Jean Tarrat, who has 
been a little walk round the world. 

From time to time Britons have in¬ 
dulged their fancy for walking, and 
tramped it cheerily from John o’ Groats 
to Land’s End. When they have felt 
particularly energetic they have walked 
from Calais to the toe of Italy, and the 
foreigners who have seen them have called 
them half in pity —those mad English / 
Perhaps M. Tarrat saw one of them 
once and realised that, after all, like 
Hamlet, they were only mad one way, 
and if they were the real thing they 
would box the compass. Anyhow, he 
shook the dust of Paris from his feet on 
February 25, 1921, and returned there 
the other day, having walked o’er 
Greenland’s icy mountains and India’s 
coral strand, and a few other places, to 


while it was still in the act of spinning. 
That, in a short way, is the idea of the 
gyroscopic stabiliser which has been 
shown at the British Engineering Exhibi¬ 
tion, and which the First Lord of the 
Admiralty has inspected to see if it could 
be fixed to battleships in order to 
prevent their rolling. The idea is not 
quite new. It has been mooted before, 
and the difficulty is to get a spinning- 
wheel large enough and heavy enough, 
and capable of being spun fast enough, 
to resist the tremendous see-saw move¬ 
ment the waves impart to a big ship. 
It lias to resist pushes of thousands of 
tons, and the effort of resistance sets up 
great strains in the structure of the 
ship’s hull in which the gyroscopic 
stabiliser is embedded. 


the tune of something like 32,800 miles. 

Our geography books tell us that a 
walk in a straight line round the Earth’s 
circumference would be about 25,000 
miles, and M. Tarrat has really been 
very handsome about it, throwing in 
an odd 8000 miles and just calling it 
walking round the world. 

In a man of such firm purpose it must 
have been tantalising to find an ocean 
in his way now and again ; but we 
cannot help thinking that he might have 
got over that by first measuring his 
paces and doing a little sum,-and then 
boarding a liner and quarter-decking 
until he had covered the miles of her 
passage. That would have been ex¬ 
tremely handsome. 

Anyhow, we are glad to hear he is 
home again, and we hope he has changed 
Iris boots and is sitting down, poor man. 


A WONDERFUL CHILD 
OF INDIA 

HOW SHE FILLED THE 
SCHOOL 

The Little Burden-Bearer of 
the Punjab 

PUPILS TIVOPENCE-HALFPENNY 
EACH 

During the hours in which most 
children were at school the other da}’', 
Mrs. Flora Annie Steel broadcast from 
the B.B.C. some stories of India which 
must have delighted all who heard them, 
especially the story of the little native 
girl who solved the difficulty of getting 
scholars into the schools of the Punjab. 

To appreciate the story we must 
remember that when Mrs. Steel began 
her work for education in India, some 
40 years ago, it was considered almost 
indelicate for women to have any book¬ 
learning in the Punjab. Official returns 
showed that the number of Indian 
women who could read and write in the 
eighteen-eighties was three in a thousand, 
but in reality, says Mrs. Steel, the total 
of the fortunate ones was less than that. 

A Bad System Abolished 

Still there were schools of sorts, and 
all kinds of frauds were practised to 
pretend that education was given in 
them; and Government grants and 
praise were awarded for results which 
were in fact simply shams. At last, as 
Mrs. Steel could speak the four most 
important languages of the Punjab, she 
was appointed inspector of schools. 

The most daring of her early reforms 
was to abolish the system whereby each 
child was paid a halfpenny a day to go 
to school, and went simply for the 
money and not with any idea of learning. 
When Mrs. Steel swept away this abuse, 
there was much indignation among the 
Indian mothers and a great falling-off 
in attendances. 

A Queer Proposal 

Matters must have reached a critical 
stage when at last a sustaining hand 
was held cut to the Englishwoman, not 
by a Government department or by a 
Prince, but by a little Indian girl whose 
age was ten, but who looked seven. She 
was a pathetic little marvel ; she could 
really read and write, and in three 
months she had learned the three rules 
of arithmetic. 

She said one day to Mrs. Steel: 
“Protector of the. poor! You arc 
worried and distressed, and I am in 
need. You require scholars for the 
schools, while I need money, for I have 
to support an aged crippled father and 
an afflicted brother. Now, if you will 
I give me twopencc-halfpenny for every 
pupil I bring you who knows the A B C 
and can write down figures up to 100, 
I will fill your schools.” 

The Bargain Succeeds 

Airs. Steel had faith in this astonish¬ 
ingly confident mite of humanity, and 
a bargain was struck. The outcome was 
that the little girl brought in pupils 
from all quarters, pupils ranging in age 
from five years to fifty. 

The line had at last to be drawn when 
one day the extraordinary little mis¬ 
sionary came triumphantly in to claim 
her latest twopence-halfpenny, leading 
by the hand a widow who was almost 
blind and was nearly seventy, yet knew 
her elementary primer, and could read 
and write her ABC 

We hope the B.B.C. will invite Mrs. 
Steel to tell us more of the little wonder 
girl with the grave but lustrous eves, 
who fed and housed a father and brother 
out of her prize money as collector of 
pupils for native schools in the Punjab. 


GETTING READY FOR CHRISTMAS 



The bells of Carlisle Cathedral, which had not been rung since they celebrated the victory 
of Waterloo, and cracked during the ringing, wiil send forth a merry peal once more at 
Christmas time. They have recently been taken down, repaired, and rehung in the tower. 
The oldest bell dates from 1401 


A Little Walk round the World 
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SAVINGS 

CERTIFICATES 

Helping Us to be Thrifty 

GOVERNMENT’S WISE DECISION 

The Prime Minister made a remarkable 
little speech about thrift the other day 
at Aberdeen, the city of the thrifty. 
He said that the man who invented the 
National Savings Certificates deserved 
a statue in the middle of the city. 

This year the certificates have been 
selling at the rate of a million a week, 
and each week there have been ten 
thousand new buyers. Altogether about 
750 millions have been sold, and the 
amount of money remaining invested 
is about £370,000,000. It is an astonish¬ 
ing and splendid record. 

Now the first of the National Savings 
Certificates will have fulfilled their life 
of ten years next February, and there 
has been much concern as to what was 
to happen to the savings they represent. 

A large proportion of these were 
subscribed in weekly sums, and where 
anybody has, say, £50 in certificates, 
these will not all fall due at the same 
time, but will mature over many 
months, so that in the ordinary course 
a holder would receive his money in 
small driblets. 

Danger of Frittering Evaded 

Naturally there is great danger of 
such small sums being frittered away, 
whereas if an amount like £50 is re¬ 
ceived at once, it may be invested. 

The Government has therefore come to 
a very wise decision. Where anybody 
holds a number of certificates taken 
out over a considerable period, he may 
leave the whole amount untouched 
till the certificate with the latest date 
has become due, when he will receive 
the full sum. 

Certificates already ten years old 
will go on earning interest at the rate 
of one penny a month during the 
time they are waiting for their com¬ 
panions to mature. 

The Savings Certificates, probably the 
greatest inducement to thrift on the 
part of the small investor during the 
past fifty years, will thus go on doing 
their good "work. 

ONE TRAVELLER 
RETURNS 

The Golden Eagle Increasing 

On the dark peaks of the Scottish 
mountains the Golden Eagle is once 
again choosing an eyrie, and over the 
precipices is soaring “ on mighty out¬ 
stretched wings, whose movement is 
repose.” 

To those who love beauty this is a 
thrilling piece of news, for this great 
Viking of the Skies has often shown 
signs of leaving his ancient haunts to 
seek wilder or more lonely lands than 
ours. But there is no doubt the Golden 
Eagie is gradually returning to Scotland, 
and even to the upland regions of 
Cumberland and Westmorland. . One 
pair has been noted particularly, for they 
built an eyrie above Loch Doon three 
years ago," and attempted to raise a 
family. But the family never emerged 
from the eggs, and the eagles des¬ 
pondently fled. Last autumn, however, 
having tried a change of air in the 
interval, they returned, bringing an 
eaglet with them. 

It will be a splendid thing if these 
noble birds come back to us, for eagles 
are rare in Britain. In the South of 
England the only ones of their family 
are the Montagu Harriers, which circle 
about the preserve of Wicken Fen in 
Cambridgeshire. Birds come and go in 
the British Isles, some with tlie regularity 
of luxurious people who winter abroad, 
and some after long absences of years. 
It is hoped that some of the long-lost 
birds may return to East Anglia, and the 
bittern again cry on the marshes- 


A LITTLE FIGURE OF 
A MIGHTY SPIRIT 

. SOCRATES COMES TO 
LONDON 

A Fine New Treasure for the 
British Museum 


SOMETHING NOT TO MISS 



The British Museum is showing a new 
treasure which crowds of peopte are going 
to see. It is a statuette of Socrates, 
beautifully carved in marble, about 
thirteen inches 
high. Except for 
a foot which is 
broken off, and 
a fragment of 
one finger, this 
little piece of 
sculpture is in a 
wonderful state 
of preservation. 

The statuette 
was found not 
long ago at Alex¬ 
andria’, and the 
experts who have 
examined it be¬ 
lieve it was made 
within a hundred 
years after the 
cicathofSocrates. 
The period was 
one when 'most 
sculptors ideal¬ 
ised the men 
whose statues 
they made, and this statuette is particu¬ 
larly interesting because it is obviously 
a realistic portrait. 

The head and face are exquisitely 
carved, and show the queer features and 
broad snub nose of Socrates. It would 
seem that a master-hand carved the tiny 
face, moulding the strong marble as if it 
were wax, and giving to it a look of 
intense vitality, as if the philosopher 
had just stopped in the middle of an 
earnest speech. Very often portraits of 
Socrates have erred on the side of 
grotesqueness. This little marble gives 
him a simplicity and.dignity that make 
one forget his odd-looking” face. The 
hair and beard are finely carved, and 
the arms and shoulders are moulded to 
the smooth texture that can be worked 
only in marble. 


The stat ette 0! Socrates 


Just as He was in Life 


Socrates is dressed in the manner of the 
ordinary Greek citizen. He wears the 
long tunic, folded round the body and 
secured at one shoulder with a large pin, 
and the mantle which men wore out-of- 
doors, another long piece of cloth which 
they could drape around their shoulders 
and bodies against the cold. We see 
Socrates in this little carving just as he 
would have gone to talk with his friends. 

The statuette is peculiarly at home in 
the British Museum, the library and 
curiosity house of the greatest scholars of 
England. It is over 23 centuries since 
Socrates died for the sake of the truth 
that was in him. He was ahead of his 
generation, as Jesus was of the unfor¬ 
giving Jews. The Greeks accused Socrates 
of not treating the State gods properly, 
of thinking on original lines arid leading 
young men to do the same, and of saving 
strange things to them about the 
immortality of the soul. 


How He Faced Death 


Socrates was brought up before the 
judges, legally tried, and by a small 
majority condemned to death. He was 
then about seventy. He received the 
sentence with calmness, had a long talk 
during his last day with friends and 
followers of his philosophy., and at 
night quietly drank a cup of poison and 
died. His disciple Plato gave his 
doctrines to the world and founded a 
great school of philosophy. “ Where 
shall we bury you ? ” they asked him, 
and the wise old man replied : “ Where 
you will, if you can catch me,” for he 
knew that it was only his body, and not 
himself, that was to die. 


NEWS FROM EVERYWHERE 



One seed potato, cut into slices, pro¬ 
duced 211 pounds in an Ilkeston garden. 


Mr. and Mrs. Gould, a Worcester¬ 
shire couple, have lived in the same house 
for 60 years. 

Thirty-Fivo Times a Freeman ■ 

Air. Lloyd George has been given the 
freedom of 35 English boroughs. 

Eggs Cooked in a Ship’s Fire 

In the storeroom of a ship which 
caughtjire hundreds of eggs were found 
cooked and fit lor eating. 

% The Only Way 

The fine British film, The Only Way, 
has now been accepted for America, after 
strong protests against its exclusion. 

Christmas at Christmas 

H.M.S. Delhi is expected to call at 
Christmas Island, the lonely spot in the 
Indian Ocean, on Christmas Day. 

Trees of Remembrance 

The war memorial at I-Iorsforth, 
Yorkshire, is an avenue of 212 trees, 
each bearing the name of a fallen soldier. 

John Wesley’s Grave 

An American has given £20,000 for 
the maintenance of John Wesley’s 
Chapel and grave in City Road, London. 

Half-an-Hour’s Walk in November 

A C.N. reader who found wild roses 
blooming on November 19 has found 
22 different wild flowers in half-an-hour’s 
walk at Little Torrington, Devon. 

Freeing the Slaves 

Nearly £400,000 has already been 
spent in freeing the slaves of Nepal, 
and it'is expected that slavery will soon 
have been completely abolished there. 

Making a Presh start 

Herr Edmund Stinnes, son of the late 
Hugo Stinnes, the German millionaire, 
lias gone to the United States, where he 
intends to settle and begin life afresh. 

Farthings 

A church, a mission room, and a 
vicarage have been built at Cricklewood 
with the proceeds of a farthings fund 
started eighteen years ago. 

A Hare’s Fate* 

A hare, escaping from a shooting party 
in Lincolnshire, went into a farmhouse, 
ran upstairs, and sat on the landing. 
The farmer’s dog killed it. 

The Post Office Tortoise 

A letter posted in the Isle of Wight 
at 8 p.m. reached a village in Sussex, 
40 miles away, the next day but one— 
36 hours for 40 miles. 

A Good Law in Italy 

A law has lately been passed in Italy 
to stop all interference with birds’ 
nests and eggs. Parents are heavily 
fined if their children are found robbing 
the nests. 

A Turkey’s Triumph 

A turkey carried off by a fox in 
Yorkshire was later found strutting 
about a wood. It is thought that the 
bird, after a fight, had triumphed over 
the fox. 

A Cage Does Not a Prison Make 

After having been carefully tended, 
an injured magpie picked up in a 
London street was set at liberty,, but 
after crossing the street it at once flew 
back to its cage. 

A Miner’s Prize 

Miss Violet Markham is oftering a 
yearly prize of £too to the manual 
worker in or about a coal mine who 
writes the best essay on any subject, 
other than politics or economics. 

A Great Swimming Pool 

A gigantic swimming pool has been 
opened in San Francisco. It is 1000 feet 
long, 150 feet wide, and it requires 
nearly seven million gallons of water. 
The building has 750 dressing-rooms. 

The Wrong Crate 

A Nottingham art dealer who gave 
permission to boys to take away packing- 
cases for a bonfire found too late that 
they had removed a crate in which were 
two valuable pictures. Both were burned. 


POOR DOG TONY 

Hide-and-Seek at Euston 

A PUZZLE FOR THE PORTERS 

Tony, a half-wild dog who had been 
living for nine months under the plat¬ 
forms of Euston Station, was caught at 
last after an exciting hunt. 

It all came about because Tony, who 
is a whippet, trod on a live electric rail 
at the station. Half maddened with 
pain, he took refuge under one of the 
platforms and refused to come out, 
snapping savagely at the people -who 
tried to coax him. There were enough 
rats to enable him to make a living, 
while kindly porters placed bones and 
meat outside his hole in the boarding. 

Month after month went by, and all 
attempts to catch the poor dog failed, 
but at last the station rat-catcher 
managed to become sufficiently friendly 
with him for an attempt to catch him 
to be made. Three men crawled under 
the platform, but Tony promptly bolted 
under some railway wagons down the 
line and doubled back under the plat¬ 
form by another hole. 

Caught with a Lasso 

By persevering, however, the men at 
last managed to corner him and secure 
him with a lasso. He seemed quite 
tame but very thin, and a good meal and 
a wash made another dog of him. It 
was found from the name on his collar 
that Eiis owner lived just outside the 
station, though people had written from 
all over England to claim him. 

It is very good to hear that what 
might have been a tragedy has ended 
happily for Tony. He will be remem¬ 
bered for years to come at Euston as 
the dog who set the officials one of 
the most troublesome puzzles they have 
ever had to solve. 


AFTER SCHOOL 
What the Girton Girls Do 

Once upon a time a girl’s education 
consisted chiefly in learning to do water¬ 
colour sketches, to play duets, and to 
write in an elegant Italian hand. The 
aim of her teacher was to provide her 
with hobbies suitable for the drawing-: 
room. Nowadays a girl has to be trained 
not for tlie drawing-room, but for the 
world. She needs knowledge instead of 
accomplishments, and so, school being ■ 
done, she hankers after the university, 
with its wider learning, and its clash 
of thoughts and enthusiasms. 

It is good to know that a year at 
Girton, including fees, board, lodging, 
furnishing lor her rooms, and bus fares, 
only costs the student £150. 

And what does it lead to ? Although 
the majority of university women be¬ 
come teachers and doctors, large num¬ 
bers go into business. Girton girls are 
now organising departments in such 
different firms as a tramworks, a great 
London drapery stores, and a famous 
fish combine. 

AMERICA’S cllURCH IN 
PARIS 

A Seven-Years Task 

There is to be a new American church 
built in the heart of old Paris, on the 
Quai d’Orsay. 

It is just over half a century since the 
first American church for all denomina¬ 
tions was founded in the French capital, 
and now a very fine new one is planned. 
It is to cost about £100,000, and the 
promoters of the scheme- hope to finish 
it in seven years. 

The style chosen is an American 
adaptation of Gothic. We think it is a 
pity that pure American has not been 
decided on, because in Europe we mainly 
imitate the past; but America, a new 
nation without shackles, should have 
the courage of her opinions in the 
architecture she is evolving. 

The new church will revert to the 
medieval custom in England, which 
allowed the priest to live in the tower. 
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C.N. QUESTION BOX 


JUPITER AND VENUS 


VERY LIKE A KING 

Mussolini’s New Power 

PRIME MINISTER AS LONG 
AS HE LIKES 

Signor Mussolini, the Dictator of 
Italy, is not satisfied with liis position. 

He has made the Italian Parliament 
into a Fascist committee, with a system 
of election that puts his friends in and 
keeps almost all his enemies out; but 
he does not think he should be dependent 
on the support of. even that sort of 
Parliament. Its members have, there¬ 
fore, been asked to pass a law making 
the Prime Minister independent of 
Parliament, governing whether Parlia¬ 
ment agrees with him or not. The 
other members of the Cabinet, too, arc 
no longer to be responsible to Parlia¬ 
ment ; they are to be responsible to 
him 1 The King must appoint or dismiss 
them on his recommendation. 

The Supreme Ruler 

The way it is put is that the Prime 
Minister will stay as long as the King 
desires, but, as the King has no power 
without Parliament, that means as 
long as Mussolini desires. He will 
himself be king in all but in name. Any 
attack on him, any mild criticism that 
“ offends” him, is to be made punishable 
by law. " When 1 epe my mouth let 
no dog bark ! ” 

Even Parliament itself is not to be 
allowed to speak without his leave. No 
subject can be put down on the day's 
programme till lie has approved it. 

At the same time, the elected mayors 
of all the smaller Communes of Italy, 
two-thirds of the whole, are to give way 
to officials appointed by the Govern¬ 
ment, and no one holding views disap¬ 
proved by the Government is to be 
allowed on the Councils. In local, as in 
national government, Mussolini will be 
supreme, very like a king. 

THE OCTOPUS AS A 
CONJUROR 
A Puzzle for the Zoo 

An octopus has just performed a trick 
at the Zoo which beats any marvel 
shown by the Christmas conjuror. 

The conjuror will sometimes take a 
billiard ball in his hand and, rubbing 
it gently between his fingers, cause it 
to disappear. The Zoo octopus gently 
rubbed itself into space. It vanished. 

One day there were two of them in 
the tank. The next morning there 
was only one. The keepers examined 
the survivor with suspicion, but in his 
plump corporation, the size and shape 
of an electric-light bulb, there was no 
room for another like him, especially 
when the tangle of tentacles that each 
possesses was taken into account. 

Then, while all the Zoo wondered, 
the vanished octopus softly rubbed 
himself in again. He materialised. 
Not really out of the tank water, how¬ 
ever, though it looked like it; he came 
back through a slit in the artificial 
rock work, a slit not more than a 
tliird-of-an-inch wide ! 

He had been exploring the Wonder¬ 
land on the other side of his home, 
but the feat was almost as astounding 
as Alice’s famous journey through the 
Looking Glass. 

LUTHER BURBANK 
Plant Wizard to Retire 

Luther Burbank, the American plant 
wizard, is going to retire as he feels he 
is getting too old to do justice to the 
work he started fifty years ago, and his 
farm is to be sold. People have offered 
more than fifty thousand pounds for it, 
but Mr. Burbank has announced that 
lie will turn his property over to a 
University even if he is only paid half- 
price for it. 


THE MOUNTAIN 
. MONUMENT 

New Sculptor Carrying On 
GREAT HALL OF FAME 

There was sad trouble some time ago 
about the colossal Stone Mountain 
Memorial in Georgia, and we are very 
glad to hear that the work is going on 
well again. The C.N. hag been watching 
with great interest this memorial to 
the Southern States in the American 
Civil War. 

The idea was mooted several years 
ago, and work began in 1923 by JNIr. 
GutzQn Borglum. The sculptor’s plan 
was to carve a huge procession of 
soldiers across the face of Stone Moun¬ 
tain, with life-like portraits of General 
Lee and his ally Stonewall Jackson. We 
can form some idea of the gigantic size 
of the figures when we remember that a 
horse’s head was thirty feet across. 

The work came to an abrupt halt 
when Mr. Borglum gave up the work in 
a temper and smashed his models, and 


Peter in a Hurry 

Sorry, I can’t stop. 

An odd little figure, with one hand 
pressing a top hat firmly on his 
head, disappeared at great speed 
round the corner. 

It was Peter Puck. I determined 
to follow, for never before had I 
seen the little man in such a hurry. 

" Peter ! ” - I cried, running ; 
“ Peter, just a minute." 

” Sorry ; I can’t stop.” 

And before 1 could say any more 
Peter was round another corner. 
“ Tuesday ! ” was all I heard. 

At flic next corner I ran into 
him. The fault was really Peter’s, 
however, for had he not been 
looking at a paper he could easily 
have stepped aside. As it was we 
both fell heavily. 

“ Why should a grown-up fall 
down ? ” asked Peter. 

" Anyhow,” .said I. ” Why all 
this hurry and what was that about 
Tuesday ? ” 

Peter looked hurt. And then 1 
caught sight of the paper lie had 
been reading. Of course, I should 
have understood. 

Tuesday is C.P. day ! 

“ I can quite understand your 
hurry, Peter,” I said. But I 
should advise you to place an order 
for future issues. You’ll get your 
C.P. with the morning papers then.” 

" Yes,” agreed Peter, nursing a 
bruised and aching limb, “ and it 
will be safer, too ! ” 


there has been much unpleasantness ; 
but the scheme is now being carried on 
by Mr. Augustus Lubema'n, a native of 
Richmond, Virginia. 

Mr. Lubeman’s plans are as different 
from those of the original sculptor as 
may be. It remains to be seen how 
they will work out, and many years 
will pass before the American public can 
have much idea of what their great Civil 
War Memorial will be like eventually'. 

The new sculptor’s plans include a 
Hall of Fame, a large circular building 
to be cut out of the solid rock of the 
mountain base. This hall is to be about 
130 feet long, 50 feet deep, and 60 feet 
high. It will contain columns and 
sculpture which in number and treat¬ 
ment will be symbolic of the Southern 
States. There is to be a grand staircase 
approach to the hall, and at the foot of 
the steps a lagoon. At the end of the 
lagoon, reflected in its waters, will be a 
piece of sculpture whose idea is borrowed 
from the memorials that grew out of the 
Great War. An unknown soldier of the 
Southern States and an unknown soldier 
of the Northern States will be shown, 
clasped in death. 


AH questions must be asked on postcards : 
one question on each card, with name and 
address. The Editor regrets that it is not 
possible to answer all the questions sent in. 


PLANETS SEEN NEAR 
THE MOON 


Who was Rogue Riderhood ? 

Rogue Riderhood is the villain in Dickens’s 
novel Our Mutual Friend. 

What is Ghetchoo? 

This is the native name of an East 
Indian aquatic plant with edible roots known 
to botanists as Apondgclon monostachyon. 

What Causes a Whirlpool ? 

A whirlpool is caused by opposing currents 
I meeting together in an irregular channel 
in such a way', that the water is whirled 
round in a circle, thereby causing a vortex. 

Who Lives in the Taj Mahal? 

This beautiful building at Agra is not 
a dwelling but a mausoleum, or tomb, 
built by the Emperor Shah Jehan tor his 
favourite wife, who died in 1629. 

What is the Meaning of Vade Mecum ? 

This name for a book or .other thing 
carried as a constant companion is composed 
of two Latin words meaning " Go with me.” 

Who were the Septembrists ? 

The instigators of the September mas¬ 
sacres in Paris in 1792.' The name has also 
been given in Portuguese, history to the par¬ 
tisans of the Liberal constitution in 1S22. 

Are the Iron Posts Erected at the " 
Entrances to Some Courts Old Cannon ? 

Yes ; many of these posts arc old cannon, 
which, now useless as weapons of war, 
serve a good purpose in peace time. 

Where is the Sweet Vale of Avoca? 

This vale, celebrated In one of Moore’s, 
Irish Melodies, is in County Wicklow. 
It is about nine miles long and a quarter 
cf a mile wide. 

What is the Difference between a Rector 
and a Vicar ? 

Dr. Brewer describes a Rector as one who 
lias the parsonage and Great Tithes, and a 
Vicar as one who docs the duty' of a parish 
for the person who receives the tithes. 

Do Crabs Swim ? 

Most marine crabs crawl on the bed of 
tlie sea, but the swimming crab, known 
to scientists as Portunus variegates,' has 
tlie last pair cf legs flattened like oar blades 
and can swim. 

Is Steam Invisible ? 

Yes ; the so-called steam we see coming 
from the kettle is not really' steam at 
ail, but tiny’ globules of water condensed 
Irom the steam. Steam, that is the vapour 
or gas of water, is invisible. 

What is the Position of Bells in a Belfry ? 

Bells arc hung, and when chimed or 
tolled are swung from side to side as they 
hang. But in full ringing the bells arc first 
pulled round so that they are inverted, 
and are then rung by swinging right round 
the frame, and at the end of each ring the 
bell remains inverted. 

Was Tom Thumb a Real Man ? 

This name was given to Charles Sherwood 
Stratton, an American dwarf born at 
Bridgeport, Connecticut, in 1S3S, who was 
exhibited by- P. T. Barnum in various parts 
of the world, including England. He was 
only two feet high when first shown, but 
grew to forty- inches. He died in 1883. 
How Can We Find the Cubic Contents of 
a Cone ? 

We multiply one third of the perpen¬ 
dicular height by the area of the base. 
The formula given in a recent C.N. to 
multiply the slant height by' the circum¬ 
ference of the base and divide the result 
by two, adding the area of the base, gives 
the area of the surface of the cone, not its 
cubic contents. 

Why does the Countryside seem to be 

Moving when We See it from a Train? 

Motion is relative; that is, any object 
moves in relation to other objects. We 
sit facing a sleeping passenger in the train 
and to 11s he is motionless ; to a person 
looking from the platform of a station 
as the train passes he is moving rapidly'. 
So, just as to a spectator on tlie hill the 
train is whirling past while he sits still, 
to a passenger in tlie train the hills whirl 
past as he sits still in the train. 

How Can a Cedar Tree be Raised ? 

The best way is to buy' a seedling tree 
from a nurseryman and plant in gravelly 
or sandy loam. It may’, however, be raised 
from seed. Take a ripe cone of the third 
year and steep for a day or two in water, 
when the seed can be extracted by splitting 
the cone through its axis with a sharp, 
'conical iron spike. The seed should he 
Sown at once in light, rich soil and covered 
to about half an inch in a large box. When 
transplanting, the seedlings care should be 
i taken not to hurt the roots. 


Earth’s Satellite Approaching 
with the Speed of an Aeroplane 

THE FOURTH DIMENSION 

By the C.N. Astronomer 

Next Thursday Jupiter may’ be seen 
near the crescent Moon, and Venus close 
to the Moon the evening following ; so 
on these two occasions the south¬ 
western sky’-will have an added interest 
and beauty, 

Jupiter’s great world is getting so far 
.beyond flic Sun, and the Sun gradually 
coining between us and Jupiter, that 
Jupiter will soon be lost in his rays, He 
passes behind and slightly below the 
Sun on January 25 next year. 

On Thursday next, therefore, the 
proximity of the thin crescent of the 
Moon, then only two days old from New 
Moon, will enable observers to locate 
Jupiter in the sunset glow. Between 
4.30 and 5.15 p.m. is the best time to 
look, when Jupiter will ba seen to the 
left of the Moon, about six times the 
Moon’s diameter away’. 

The Moon at Her Nearest 

Venus will be readily’ seen, being much 
brighter than Jupiter and still farther to 
the left and higher in the sky. The Moon 
actually- passes directly between our world 
and Jupiter ; but this does not happen 
till nearly’ midnight, after the Moon and 
Jupiter have set in Great Britain. 

13 y Friday- evening the Moon will have 
moved to a position almost between 
Jupiter and Venus, and may be observed 
till about an hour later. The Moon will 
also be at her nearest to us on Thursday, 
in perigee, and but 224,000 miles away; 
so she will be 24,000 miles nearer to us 
than on December 5, when she was at 
her farthest, and in apogee. 

We shall, therefore, be nearer to our 
satellite by- about three times the Earth’s 
diameter. From this we see that the 
Moon during the last 12 days has been 
dropping toward the Earth with the 
speed of an aeroplane, at an average of 
84 miles an hour. 

3,000,000 Miles Since Midsummer 

However, during Thursday afternoon 
she will fortunately- begin to recede once 
more. But S4 miles an hour represents 
only the rate at which the Moon has been 
approaching ns since December 5 ; h<*r 
actual speed in her orbit round the 
Earth averages 2288 miles an hour, but 
it varies considerably, because of her 
varying distances from Earth and Sun. 

For instance, on Thursday the Moon 
will be travelling at about 2300 miles 
an hour, almost her fastest, because shq 
is then not only at her nearest to the 
Earth, but almost at her nearest to the 
Sun, being 450,000 miles nearer than on 
December 1. 

Moreover, both Earth and Moon are 
nearly three million miles nearer to the 
Sun than they were at Midsummer; 
consequently the Earth-Moon system 
just now is also travelling at very nearly 
its greatest speed. 

What Relativity Means 

We see, therefore, that the position of 
a celestial body in space, relatively- to 
other celestial bodies, makes all the 
difference to the speed at which it 
travels. And it is now known that the 
speed at which a celestial body, and each 
of its particles, travels makes all the 
difference to the body itself. Its mass 
and weight, its volume or size, its shape, 
and even its existence, being influenced 
by’, and even depending on, the time 
which it takes - for the body and its 
particles to travel from point to point. 

This is why time is now being re¬ 
garded as the Fourth Dimension, in 
addition to length, breadth, and depth ; 
and the theory- of Relativity has been 
propounded to explain and apply this 
wonderful fact. G. F. M. 

Other World;. . In' the evening Venus and 
Jupiter south-west,. Uranus south. In the 
morning Mars and Saturn in south-east. 
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Garry Sees it Through 

CHAPTER 19 
A Certain Dr. Smith 

igshott could feci his accom¬ 
plice’s elbow ramming his ribs. 

“ Please, Miss Arnold,” he said 
with a rush, " it is not Dr. Burgeon. 
It’s a doctor at home who says we 
ought to have nrilk.” 

" Oh! ” exclaimed she, in a 
different tone altogether. 

. Still, they liked her looks today. 
She looked in good humour. 

“ Miss Arnold,” beamed Button, 

" you are looking well today ! I 
suppose you always have milk at 
the break yourself ? ” 

“ Oh, you suppose that, do you? ” 
she smiled. 

The smile encouraged them far¬ 
ther. At long last they thought they 
saw victory. . 

Button signalled his friend to 
whip out the clinching certificate. 

“ Oh ? A doctor at home ? ” Miss 
Arnold said thoughtfully. 

" Yes. We've got his certificate, 
please,” they assured her. 

" Have you ? ” she observed, 
extending her hand for it. 

The door opened as she spoke to 
admit Mr. Poland. 

As the new arrival drew his 
lengthy body up straight again 
from the stoop it had needed.to pass 
through the Matron’s doorway an 
extraordinary silence fell upon her 
two visitor's. Gigshott’s hand was 
arrested half in and half out of his 
pocket, while Button’s face assumed 
that wooden expression which it 
could always summon in an emer¬ 
gency. 

The Maypole gave themoneglance. 
Then he said to Miss Arnold, “ Ah ! 
These two pests again. And what 
do they want now ? ” 

Miss' Arnold smiled, and re¬ 
sponded, “ The old story 1 Milk ! " 
Jab into the forger’s ribs came 
that angular elbow. He interpreted 
it, and truly interpreted it, as a 
warning to make some excuse and 
get safely away. But, being of 
sterner metal than his accomplice, 
and adopting in that crucial mo¬ 
ment of moments the motto about 
in for a penny in for a pound, he 
compelled his hand to complete its 
pocket-wards movement, while ad¬ 
dressing Mr. Poland in lamb-like 
tones. 

” Sir,” said he, " we’ve brought 
our doctor’s certificate. Sir, it says 
that we’ve got to have milk at. the 
break.” 

Then, Button burned his boats 
too. “ Yes, sir,” he said stoutly. 

" We’ve brought Miss Arnold a 
doctor’s certificate, sir.” 

‘‘Capital,” answered The May- 
pole, with a queer blandness. 

" Sir, here it is, sir,” piped Gig- 
shot t. 

He advanced and tendered it, and 
then backed to a modest distance. 

Having taken the document, The 
Maypole produced his spectacles 
and read it through gravely ere 
handing it to Miss Arnold. Then he 
crooked' a lean and remorseless 
finger which, like a magnet, drew 
Gigshott reluctantly closer. Closer 
and closer he came, until his round 
jct-black head was almost touching 
The Maypole’s second waistcoat 
button. Then : " Lift up your 

chin ! ” bade The Maypole. 

The faker’s chin rose. 

The Maypole’s head and shoulders 
dropped at the same time until his 
grave and always tired-looking eyes 
were levelled steadily on Gigshott’s 
upturned ones. 

" Now,” the quiet voice con¬ 
tinued, ” where do you live ? ” 
“Please, sir, Penrith, sir,” was 
the eager reply. 

“ Don’t fidget 1 Keep your chin 
up. Is Penrith in Cumberland? " 

. ” Oh, yes, sir ! ” Gigshott averred. 

The lean fingers closed on his 
collar and, lifting him, deposited 
him a pace backwards; then 
beckoned to Button. ■ He ap¬ 
proached as coyly as his accomplice 
had done ; and when in position, 
chin well up, was asked where lie 
resided ? 

“ Reside, sir ? ” he gaped. 


© By Gunby Hadath 

” Reside. That means live. 
Where’s your home, boy ? ” 

” Sir, in Truro.” said Button, 
with a faint stab of alarm. 

“ And Truro’s in Cornwall ? " 

“ Yes. sir,” he uttered more 
faintly. 

“Very interesting! One more 
question,” murmured The Maypole, 
turning his head away quickly and 
towards Miss Arnold, who fancied 
that she caught in those tired eyes 
of his something that was suspiei- 
ouslv likea twinkle. Yet possibly 
she was wrong ; for when tic faced 
round again his expression was as 
serious and solemn as ever. 

.“ Very, very interesting,” he re¬ 
peated. “ Do I understand, then, 
that this Doctor — er—Arthur 
Smith practises both in Cumberland. 
and in Cornwall ? ” 

Gigshott caught his breath but 
made no reply. 

“ He has, too, I observe, extra¬ 
ordinarily brilliant qualifications. 
Exceptional degrees ! Don’t you 
think so, Miss Arnold ? ” 

- " Very ! ” she assented; equally, 
earnestly. 

Clever man ! ” smiled The May- 
pole". “I’d like to meet him. 
Gigshott, when did he give you this 
fine certificate ? ” 

But the guilty pair knew full well 
that the game was up. It was 
Button’s turn. 

“ Sir, he didn’t write it,” he 
faltered. 

” Ah ! His assistant' or locum 
tenens wrote it, no doubt ? ” 

“ No, sir. I wrote it,’’ groaned 
Gigshott. 

Came a quaking supplement : 

“ I helped him to write it, sir.” 

" You helped Dr. Arthur Smith?” 

“ No, sir, I helped Gigshott.” 

The Maypole scrutinised each in 
turn ; then glanced at Miss Arnold. 

“ How many times,” he inquired, 

“ have these boys bothered you lor 
milk this term ? ’’ 

“ Perhaps three or four times,” 
she rejoined, suppressing the rest. 

“ Very weil. Of course I can’t 
pass this over. After so many 
refusals you two should have known 
better than to pester the Matron 
with this unwarranted request." 

“ Please, sir, Snipple-” 

Mr. Poland raised his eyebrows. 
At once Button stopped. He knew 
this signal too well to interrupt 
further. Meekly, with lowered eyes, 
he waited for the verdict. 

“ And on the top of that,” went 
on the dispassionate voice, “ you 
have had the impertinence to invent 
tliis certificate. You come here and 
try to impose with it on Miss Arnold. 
No, it won’t do, Gigshott. It won’t 
do. Button. This term you pro¬ 
mised to try to get your removes. 
You will not succeed on the term’s 
marks, I am sorry to hear. Perhaps 
in next week’s exams.—but your 
handwriting is too bad. We must 
sec what we can do to improve your 
handwriting.” 

“ Please, sir, if we’d had milk ! " 
"Enough!” frowned The May- 
pole, restoring the certificate to Gig¬ 
shott. " If this document has 
failed as a milk producer it has 
signal merits, I am sure, as a writing 
improver. Each of you, therefore, 
will make me three copies a day. 
In copperplate writing, mind ! ” . 

Their cherished certificate that 
was to work wonders ! With what 
different feelings they now regarded 
it ! Gigshott took it as if he were 
handling a viper, arid Button gave 
it a glare of the deepest disgust. 

“ Have we got to make three 
copies of this every day, sir ? ” 

“ You have,” said The Maypole 
with a fugitive smile. 

” F.verj' day till the end of term, 
sir ? ” * 

“ Oh, no,” smiled The Maypole, 
“ during these next few days you 
will be too busy with your exams. 
You will start your course of 
Dr. Smith next term. And you 
will go on until I tell you to stop.” 

They could scarcely believe their 
ears. “ Next term, sir f ” they gasped. 

“ Yes. Next term I shall expect 
from each of vou every day until I 


stop you three copies of your friend 
Dr. Smith’s opinion.” 

With this he took them by the 
collars of their coats and carried 
them into the passage, where he 
deposited them. And as they began 
to beat doleful retreat it seemed 
that the Matron’s room was ringing 
with laughter. It was all very well, 
they agreed, for Miss Arnold to 
laugh, but she hadn’t to write Dr. 
Smith out three times a day. 

” Never mind ! ” said Gigshott. 

” We’ll lay in a stock in the hols.” 

His accomplice brightened. 

“ That’s the wheeze ! ” chirped he. 

“ Lay in a stock.” 

CHAPTER 20 

Why Worry ? 

o explanation has been found of 
the mystery that, whereas, in 
term time a week has seven days in 
the holidays there are about five 
minutes to the hour and five hours 
to the week. This remarkable 
phenomenon, which has never 
been properly investigated, has a 
great deal to answer for: and was 
responsible now for the melancholy 
fact that when the able creators of 
Dr. Arthur Smith returned from 
the holidays, neither had laid in one 
line of his graceful certificate. How¬ 
ever, as slanging each other didn’t 
help, they fell back on hope. 

. For very' hopeful they were 
that the season of good-will and 
so . forth might have caused The 
Maypole to forget all about it. 
In this gentle ambition, then, 
they lay very low. 

So, seemingly, did The Maypole. 
He let ten days elapse before he 
shattered their delusions by inquir¬ 
ing for his copies. 

“ Sir,” exclaimed Gigshott, look¬ 
ing amazed, while.his ally stared 
at the wall with his wooden expres¬ 
sion. “ Did you mean that we’ve 
got to.write it out this term! ” 

“ You know what I meant,” 
sighed The Maypole. " Three copies 
a day each.” Then he looked them 
through and through. “ Ah, But¬ 
ton," he murmured. “ I have 
never seen anyone look, so unin¬ 
telligent. I am not surprised that 
you haven’t secured your remove.” 

“ No, sir,” twittered Button, 
coming out of his trance. 

“And you, Gigshott. You did 
horribly in the exams. Now this 
term you must both. get out of 
tiie Third. Otherwise—well, there! ” 
On this warning he dismissed them. 
They went their way dismally. 

They had another cause for 
dismay, remember. They had 
still to rescue their Sunday pudding 
from Snipple. Little wonder, then, 
that as day followed day and found 
them writing their quota of Dr. 
Smith, they grumbled with their 
lot and even declared that a man 
would be far better off in the San. 
with .mumps. 

." How,” mourned Button, “ does 
a man get the mumps ? ” 
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" Goat! ” growled Gigshott. 

“ He’s got to wait for a person to 
give him them.” 

Regretfully parting, then, with 
such a brilliant way out, they 
posted off with their Dr. Smith to 
The Maypole. His door was ajar 
when they arrived and, After tapping 
gently, they entered the room. 

He was bending over the month- 
piece of his desk-telephone. They 
could not help overhearing what 
he was saying .... 

“ I understand that, Mr. Garry. 
But I do think it is rather a pity 
that all they require of - a boy as 
advanced as your son is nothing 
more than to write a good hand. 
No better position for him in their 
office, you say ? Very well. I 
will see that his handwriting is 
practised and improved.” 

Suddenly conscious of their pre¬ 
sence, he stopped with a frown, 
and bade them run away and shut 
the door after them. 

Did you twig,” asked Button, 
as they retreated, “that he was 
talking to Garry’s father ? I 
wonder what he meant ? I always 
thought that Garry was going to 
Cambridge ! ” 

But Gigshott was miles away 
on another trail inspired by The 
Maypole’s remarks about Garry’s 
handwriting. 

A day or two later, this inspira¬ 
tion materialised when they ran 
Garry to earth in the day-room. 

“ Garry,” Gigshott ventured, 

“ shall I tell you the very best thing 
to buck up your hand-writing ? ” 

Garry stared, and his face flushed. 

“ Why should 1 want to know ? ” 
he asked with a straight look. 

Put pat to them thus, the ques¬ 
tion agitated the accomplices, for 
the}' felt loth to tell him what they 
had overheard. Still, it had to 
.come, to get what they wanted. 

“ Garry,” pl.unged Gigshott, pro¬ 
ducing the wonderful certificate, 

“ we did happen to hear that you’d 
got to improve your handwriting, 
and The Maypole told us that 
copying out this certificate is the 
very best thing for handwriting 
possible. So we thought perhaps 
you’d like to make copies and give 
them to us.” 

Garry’s face clouded. " Who told 
you I was swotting at writing?” 

“ We couldn’t help hearing The 
Maypole telling your father " 

He started. “ What ? ” he ex¬ 
claimed. 

So they made a clean breast of 
It. “ But you’re not going to leave 
in the summer ? Don’t you,” they 
protested. “ And, Garry ! Don’t 
you bother to copy this out.” 

He assured them that he had no 
intention of copying it, arid asked 
them to keep to themselves what 
they had overheard. But no 
sooner had they gone than there 
came another. This time the 
interrupter was Kendall, who looked 
stupefied to find his friend at his 
books and enquired in a bewildered 
tone what he was doing ? 

Informed that Garry was doing 
“ a bit of Livy,” Kendall fidgeted 
and then said with some confusion, 
“ I know that I wouldn’t be swot¬ 
ting if I were you ! ” 

“ Why shouldn’t I ? ” growled 
Garry, his chin thrust out. 

“ Why shouldn’t you ? ” Kendall 
answered in genuine astonishment. 
“ Because you’ve only got two 
terms left, so make the most of 
them ! Have a good time, man ! 
What’s the good of trying when 
you can’t win ? ” 

“ Can’t win ? ” Garry echoed 
slowly, shutting the dictionary. 
He rose to his feet and linked his 
arm in his friend’s. “ ICcn, old 
| fellow, what do you mean by 
! ’ Can’t win ’ ? ” 

| “ Can’t get into Big School ! ” 

cried Kendall. “ You’ve got- to 
| leave in July, so good-bye to Big 
| School. It has been calling you 
all these years, Garry, but you’ll 
never get to it. What’s the good 
of going on swotting ? I could 
understand you if you had anything 
to work for ! ” 

-"Yes, you’ve said that before,” 
Garry interposed quickly. 

“ But, as it is, why worry ” ? 
retorted Kendall. " Why worry ? ” 

TO BE CONTINUED 


Who Was He ? 

A Great Engraver 

A ' CT.r.viiR goldsmith who car- 
**■ vied oil business in a Ger¬ 
man city nearly five hundred 
years ago had a little son whom 
he intended lor his own trade. 
He taught the boy the principles 
of design, but, finding his son 
little interested in the gold¬ 
smith business and showing a 
decided inclination towards 
painting and engraving, he 
placed him as a pupil with a 
famous artist in the city, where he 
made good progress and mastered 
the principles of the craft. 

After four years of study the 
boy, now 19 years old, began to 
travel, and visited many coun¬ 
tries and cities. Then he re¬ 
turned to his o'd home and 
married a beautiful girl, who, 
slander has said, proved a heart¬ 
less vixen, and embittered his 
life to the extent of shortening 
it. This, however, is certainly 
not true. 

He now began to paint, and at 
once his work" attracted much 
attention. He received orders 
from churches, and one of- his, 
pictures was bought by the 
Holy Roman Emperor. Again 
he set out on his travels and went 
to. Italy, but lie had already 
developed his distinctive style, 
and this was* not modified in any 
way by his later studies of foreign 
types. 

Returning home once more, he 
produced many large and fine 
paintings which are now to be 
seen all over Europe, but it was 
as an engraver .on wood that he 
achieved his greatest triumphs. 
In this branch of art he is 
generally agreed to have sur¬ 
passed every artist of his time. 
In fact, he . brought wood¬ 
engraving to perfection, and 
never since have greater master¬ 
pieces been produced'. 

Some say he invented etching ; 
at any rate, ho was the first to 
excel in that art. In all his 
engraving he had a wonderful 
power of catching the exact ex¬ 
pression of the features and o.f 
portraying all human passions 
in a few lines. 

He visited the Netherlands, 
where he made the acquaintance 
of the great Erasmus, and soon 
showed leanings toward tlie New 
Learning and the spirit of eman¬ 
cipation from the Dark Ages 
which was breaking out all over 
Europe. He attended the 
coronation of Charles the Fifth, 
and the Emperor appointed him 
Court painter, a post which lie 
had held under the previous 
Emperor. So famous did he 
become that other aitists, in 
order to gain some of the glory 
that fell to him, used to forge his 
signature to their own paintings 
and sell them 
as his. 

He died in 
the city of his 
birth w he n 
only 57 years of 
age. Although 
so greatly 
honoured lie 
always lived a 
very simple and frugal life. Here 
is his portrait. Who was he ? 
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DF MERRYMAN 

A healthy-looking countryman 
hid in the hedge when he saw 
the village doctor approaching him 
along the lane. 

'■ It’s such a long time since I’ve 
been ill,” he muttered to himself, 
“ that I’m ashamed to look the 
doctor in the face.” 

0 0.0 

Saving His Bacon 

Squealed a Pig, as he raced 
. through the gate, 

“ For their rashers and ham let ’em 
wait 1 

If my legs will hold out, 

I shall prove beyond doubt 
That to figure as pork’s not my fate!” 
Q00 

Ay hat is that which is invisible 
yet never out of sight ? 

The letter S. 

0 0 0 

Beheadings 

I have used all my whole this 
puzzle to frame, 

But if you behead me, then slaugh¬ 
ter you name; 

Behead me again, and not dead, as 
supposed, 

For 1 still live and breathe, but am 
milch indisposed. Solution next ipeek 
0 0 0 

No Currants 

Xjttle George: Shan’t we be 
able to have any Christmas 
pudding this year, Papa ? 

Father: I hope so,my boy. Why 
not ? 

Little George : Well, I heard Mr. 
Wilkins telling you just now that 
current affairs were too bad for 
anything. 

Father: Don’t you worry. The 
Turks have done away with the 
Sultan, but there are still enough 
sultanas left for the pudding. 

0 3 0 

Is Your Name Gapp ? 

7'ms surname, found mostly in the 
eastern counties, conies from 
Gap, an opening in the cliffs, and it 
was first given to some person who 
lived near a gap and 'came to be 
known as so-and-so, of, or near, 
the gap. In course of time it 
became a surname. 

0 0 0 

What is the difference between 
a form and a ceremony ? 
You sit on one and stand on the 
other. 

• 0 ; 0 0 

Come-Alive Characters 



The notion is absurd. 

Right through your head my lessons 
slip— 

You don’t retain a word! ” 

“ My owner’s sight is very poor. 
Your type is rather small! ” 
The Glasses sneered. “ Without my 
help 

You’d not be read at all! ” 
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ji Smile is Like the Qlitter of the Sun ® 



What cannot be called a disin¬ 
terested act of hospitality ? 
Entertaining a hope. 

0 0 0 


Cause and Effect 



“ Sharp points about Snorum 
one wouldn’t expect,” 
Giggled Snip, “ for his brain isn’t 
bright! ” 

“ That’s true,” answered Snap, 
“ but it happened he slept 
In a bed of pine-needles last 
night! ” 

0 0.0 
A Puzzle Sentence 

£an you find out how this puzzle 
sentence should read ? 

U there is me + or — of -t-; 

but: " be found :: the grave of alL 

Solution next tecsk 

0 0 0 

They Dd Not 

A small boy, overhearing the 
remark that his father had 
voted at tire polls, asked whether 
people in tropical lands vote at the 
equator. 

0 a a 

W I[Y are ladies’ eyes like persons 
remote from one another ? 
Because although they may 
correspond they never meet. 

0 0 0 

Once upon a Time 

Jt is said that Benjamin Franklin’s 
mother-in-law hesitated in giving 
permission for her daughter to 

marry a printer, because at that 
time there were already two 
printing offices in America, and she 
was not sure that the country could 
support a third. 

0 0 0 

A Puzzle in Rhyme 

AX y first ‘ s ’ n fashion but not in 
dress, 

My second’s in extra but not in less, 
My third is in yellow but not in red, 
My fourth is in wedding but not in 
wed, 

My fifth is in petty, but not in small, 
My sixth is in beckon but not in call, 
My whole is what without a doubt, 
Noneof us could live without. 

Solution next -jtcek 
0 ' 0 0 

Only Too True 

One clay Freddy came home from 
school crying. 

“ Teacher whipped me because I 
was the only one who could answer 
a question,” he sobbed. 

His mother, of course, was very 
surprised and indignant. “ I’ll see 
the teacher about that! ” she said. 
“ What was the question she asked 
you ? ” • 

“ Ah ! ” said Freddy. “ She 
wanted to know who put the glue 
in her ink bottle.” 

0 0 0 

ANSWERS TO LAST WEEK’S PUZZLES 
Thirteen Countries in One 
Canada, Russia, Rumania, France, 
India, Siam, Tasmania, Sudan, Tunis, 
Ecuador. 

A Picture Puzzle 

Pilot, aCTor,tU Rkey, wESt. Pictures 
Buried Fish 

Dab, roach, brill, emu 


Jacko Shows the Way 

J Acko never minded a bad fog. When lie woke up one 
morning, and saw that it was inky black outside, he 
hopped out of bed all the quicker. 

“ Coo! I’ll have some fun today !-” he said. And he 
finished his breakfast in double-quick time, and darted out. 

It really was exciting; the'fog was so dense you'couldn’t 
see across the road. All the traffic was in a state of confusion, 
and the policemen were doing their best to sort it out and help 
people to find their way. 

And, as the day went on, the fog got worse and worse, till 
even Jacko had had about enough of it. He was thinking of 
going home when he caught sight of a boy with a torch. 

“ Hi! What are you doing with that ? "lie called out. 

“ Showing folk the way,” said the hoy. “ And doing a 
line trade, too,” he added, jingling the money in his pockets. 


Jacko was wild that he hadn’t thought of it before. Still 
it was better late than never, and the boy was very friendly 
And ornvp. him n torch of hi^ own to r^o on with 



The fog suddenly lifted 


“ The best place is the road down by the station,” he told 
Jacko. “ Folk are glad of a bit of help when they’re scurrying 
for a train.” 

Of course, Jacko was oii like a shot. And he did quite a 
c good trade. 

At last, a funny-looking gentleman hailed Jacko. He was 
so wrapped up in coats and mufflers that he would hardly have 
been able Jo see the way if there hadn’t been a fog ! 

“ Take me to the station at once 1 ” he shouted. “ I’ve a 
train to catch.” 

“ Right you are, sir ! ” sang out Jacko. And he seized him 

7 bv the arm and hurried him along. 

“ Not so fast! Not so fast! ” gasped the gentleman, 
struggling to get away. 

In bis excitement he managed to knock the torch out of 
Jacko’s hand. It went out with a splutter, and the next 
moment they were in utter darkness ! 

Jacko couldn’t find the torch anywhere. He hunted all 

8 round, and then suddenly the gentleman stamped his foot 
~ angrily, and exclaimed, “ I hear my train ! ” 

Jacko took his arm and darted forward. He said he could 
find his way blindfold. 

But, for once, he was a bit too clever. The next minute he 
and the gentleman had fallen into a ditch, and were up to their 
knees in icy-cold water ! 

1 Jacko wouldn’t have minded so much if his customer had 
“ paid him for his services,” as he called it. But the gentleman 
did nothing of the sort. What is more, he docked Jacko’s 
pocket-money for a month. For the fog suddenly lifted, and 
the customer was—his father ! 
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The paragraph on the right is a French 

The Lost Geographer 

An English geographer of the 
seventeenth century, who wrote 
a description of the Earth, lost 
himself one day in a wood in 
Hampshire. His only com¬ 
panion was his servant, a very 
simple feiiow. 

It was midnight and very 
dark. They wandered on and on 
until at last the valet exclaimed : 

“ I wonder how you dared to 
write a description of the whole 
world when you cannot find 
your way three miles from your 
own home.’’ 


translation of the paragraph on the left 

Le Geographe Egare 

Un geographe anglais du dix- 
septieme siecie,. qui ecrivit une 
description de la terre, s’egara un 
jour dans un bois du Hampshire. 
Son seul compagnon etait son 
domestique, liomme fort naif. 

II etait minuit, et il faisait 
tres noir. Ils continuerent a 
errer jusqu’a ce que le valet 
s’ecriat: 

“ Je me demande comment 
vous avez ose eerire une descrip- 
tioiYdu monde entier quand vous 
n’etes pas capable de retrouver 
votre chemin a trois milies de 
cliez vous.” 


Tales Before Bedtime 

A Friend in Need 

npHEY could not think where 
-*■ the bulldog had gone. 
For, although lie always had 
an early-morning ramble, Bill 
was usually home for breakfast. 

When Daddy left for the 
office, Bill had not returned, 
but a cry from Mother, as she 
was ■ clearing away, brought 
them all to the window. There 
was Bill, covered in mud from 
tip to tail, standing, oh, so 
helplessly! And by his side 
was an Aberdeen terrier, whom 
none of them had seen before. 

“ Why, Bill,” cried Mother, 
" how did you get in such a 
state ? And who is your friend?” 

As they opened the door- to 
let Bill in the terrier, with a 
wag of his tail, ran down the 
garden path into the wood. 

“ You must have a bath at 
once, Bill,” said Mother. 

It was then they noticed that 
poor Bill could hardly move. 

“ Why, he has been bitten! ” 
cried Andy. " Oh, just look, 
Mother ! ” And he pointed 
to a nasty tear on Bill’s back. 

Very tenderly they helped 
Bill into a nice warm bath. 
They bathed his wound and 
washed the dirt -away, and 
then, to their amazement, 
they found he was covered 
with bites and bruises. 

The veterinary surgeon 
looked very grave as he 
examined poor Bill. 

“ He has had a terrible 
mauling by a large dog," he 
said. “ It is a wonder ire was 
not killed. I cannot think how 
he managed to crawl home.” 

It was then Andy remem¬ 
bered the little Aberdeen 



“ Who is your friend ? ” 


terrier who had come with 
Bill up to the house. 

“ He brought him home 
and undoubtedly saved his 
life,” said the surgeon, when 
Andy explained. 

Then he dressed poor Bill’s 
wounds, and put him to sleep 
in.one of his own kennels. 

“ I will keep him here for a 
few days,” he said, as he 
shook hands with Mother. 
“ And I think I can promise to 
pull him through.” 

With lighter hearts the 
children went home ; and they 
have saved a special sugar- 
cake to give to Bill’s little 
friend, when they find him. 
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The Children’s Newspaper grew out of 'My Maga¬ 
zine, the monthly the whole world loves. My 
Magazine grew out of the Children’s Encyclopedia, 
the greatest book for children in the world. 


December re, 1925 


Every Thursday, 2d. 


The C.N. is posted anywhere inland and abroad 
for 1 is. a year. My Magazine, published on the 
15 th of each month, is posted anywhere, except 
Canada, for 14s. a year; Canada, 13s. 6d. See below. 


The Elephant has a Long Drink—-This elephant in the Central Park Zoo, New York, is very Cametback for Three—On a bright and frosty morning the London Zoo is a most enjoyable 
intelligent and friendly with keepers and visitors alike. Here one of his keepers is giving him pi—- 1 - 1 - - : ' l “ *■“" “ »= 

„ rlemlr (nom tka hnea fnn it to Irac a firaat Hun I rtf w atpp to miftnrh on AtAnhant’a t h i Pit wi 


a long drink from the hose, for it takes a great deal of water to quench an elephant’s thirst 


ace, and these happy little maids thoroughly enjoy a ride on the Bactrian camel, as 
we can see. Camels are often ill-tempered, but are always patient when kindly treated 


WHAT TO DO WITH TUESDAY’S TWOPENCE-BUY THE CHILDREN’S PICTORIAL 


The Children's Newspaper is printed and published every Thursday by the. proprietors, The Amalgamated Press (1922), Ltd., The Fleet-way House, Farringdon St., London, E.C.4. It is registered as,a newspaper 
and for transmission by Canadian post. It can be ordered (with My.Magazine) from these agents ; Canada, Imperial 2se*vs Co. (Canada), Ltd.; Australasia, Gordon and Gotch ; South Africa, Central isews Agency. 


SEALS IN THE WASH • NEW ZEALAND’S ACTIVE VOLCANO • AIRMAN’S GUIDE 


Snowball Time in England—Snow has fallen in time for the 'TJhristmas season in many parts 
of England, providing capital fun, and these snowballers at Bedford are having a merry game 


Unwelcome Visitors—Here are some of the hundreds of seals which have made their home 
in the Wash lately, to the great destruction of the fisheries. Their numbers are to be reduced 


A Lively Volcano—In this picture we see the Ngaurnhoe 
volcano, in New Zealand, which has been very active 
lately and shot up a column of smoke 800 feet high 


School for Kennel Maids—-At Haslemere, in Surrey, a 
school has been opened where girls wishing to be kennel 
maids are instructed in the care and anatomy of dogs 


A Rocking Horse Made by Marshal Foch—Marshal Foch’s little grandson 
has already received his grandfather’s Christmas present, which is a 
novel-looking rocking horse made by the Marshal himself, who is 74 


A Steamer on the Rocks—Here is a striking picture 
showing how the steamer Cairnavon, which was wrecked 
recently, was cast on the rocky Aberdeenshire coast 


The Airman’s Guiding Lights—These electricians at 
Croydon Aerodrome are installing rows of lights in 
trenches to help to guide the airmen in foggy weather 






























